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Liberation of the Russians 


Eucrene Lyons 


~ Reprinted from COUNTERATTACK* 


(OF THE Big Lies propagated by 
the Moscow Kremlin and its 
lreign press agents, the biggest is 
hat there is substantial unity between 
the regime and its subjects. The lie 
has two faces, equally useful to Stalin: 

1. That the Russian people them- 
elves created the Soviet system and 
wpport it enthusiastically as the in- 
strument of their own hopes and pur- 
poses. This is the official myth, man- 
datory for all the faithful. 

2. That the Red __police-state, 
though imposed by main force, is ac- 
cepted by the people, meekly and un- 
‘es'stingly, as a kind of act of God. 
‘.ssians, it is explained, have known 

hing else, can’t even imagine free- 
+m and actually crave rule by the 
whip. 

The second version is standard 
among certain “liberals” outside Rus- 
sia. Communism, they say or imply, 
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may not suit luckier breeds like 
Britons or Americans, but it is just 
what history ordered for the be- 
nighted Russians. In effect they read 
the Russians out of the human race. 

A classic example of this slander 
of a great people: Walter Duranty, 
former New York Times man in Mos- 
cow and notorious pro-Soviet propa- 
gandist, wrote in his autobiography 
that Stalin’s brutal methods “were 
most fitted to the Russian character 
and folkways in that they established 
Asiatic absolutism.” Another ex- 
ample: Vincent Sheean wrote: “The 
fact is, of course, that the Russians 
have no historical experience of free- 
dom, no genuine understanding of it, 
or desire for it... .” 

Such derogation of the Russian 
people, incidentally, identifies the 
Durantys and Sheeans as “friends of 
Russia”—a good instance of confused 
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thinking on the subject. They are, 
of course, only friends of the Soviet 
oligarchy, as attested by their readi- 
ness to write off the people as expend- 
able guinea-pigs for the Bolsheviks’ 
“great experiment.” 

The idea that the Russians relish 
oppression is comforting and con- 
venient for some of Stalin’s friends. 
It enables them to reconcile a zeal 
for freedom everywhere else (Spain, 
Indo-China, Argentina, etc.) with 
pious complacency in the face of 
totalitarian slavery in Russia. It en- 
ables them to denounce efforts to help 
the Soviet peoples overthrow Stalin 
as “meddling” or “intervention,” even 
while they labor to unseat Franco or 
Peron. 

A sample of this double bookkeep- 
ing: Supreme Court Justice William 
O. Douglas is not only distressed by 
social injustice in the Near East but 
urges free-world support for popular 
revolution there. Yet he found it pos- 
sible to assert, in 1948: 

It is of course the right of the Rus- 
sian people to have such form of gov- 
ernment as they choose. We, the demo- 
crats, will be the first to defend that 
right. When confined within their own 
borders, their totalitarian regime is 
their concern, not ours. 

This neutrality of self-styled lib- 
erals toward the world’s ugliest dic- 
tatorship contrasts strangely with 
their passionate concern for the vic- 
tims of Italian Fascism and German 
Nazism in the past, for the victims of 
Franco or Peron dictatorships today. 
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Somehow the hands-off attitude pasg The 
for high-minded humanism when sista! 
victims are merely Russians. . 
the 
THE Bic Liz Ev 

The theory of essential unity g%? 
tween the Soviet regime and its t the 
rorized subjects is even more coin 
venient for the Politburo: 1) it hel vith 
conceal from the world the great gi fit 
of mutual mistrust and hatred th! 
divides the rulers and the ruled; 4° 
it unloads upon the helpless and tq ™ I 
mented people the blame for ty" 
crimes of their tyrants; 3) most in 
portant from the Kremlin’s angle, }° 
makes the 200 million Russians, anj "° 
not only their dictators, “the enemy] *e 
in our struggle against the Commi ™ 
nist menace. The Politburo can pm 
claim, with considerable color « 
justice, that the non-Soviet world 
under the guise of fighting Comm 
nism, actually aims to destroy Russi 
and the Russian people. 

The Big Lie that the regime ant 
the peopie are integral is pernicio 
from the viewpoint of our self-inter; “ 
est. In the measure that it influences » 
free-world policies, it commits us tq 5 
struggle against 200 million peopl “ 
who are in the vast majority our py ® 
tential allies. d 

The truth is that the Russian peo § 
ple, after nearly thirty-five years 0 
it, are not reconciled to the despotism 
under which they live and suffer. The 
nature of an ailment can be dedu 
from the medicines administered] . 
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The magnitude of the popular re- 


dsistance can be deduced from the 


vastness, ferocity and persistence of 
the Soviet terror. 

Even a sadistic police-state does 
not murder its citizens wholesale for 


Jihe fun of it, or confine some 15 mil- 


lion of them in pestiferous camps 


j,vithout provocation. Common sense 


dictates the conclusion that every 


J purge, every new terror ukase, has 


been the Kremlin’s response to actual 
or potential resistance on the part of 
the Russian people. 

The Okhrana, political police arm 


jof the Tsars, got by with a few 


thousand officials and operatives. Its 
Red successors, from Cheka to MVD, 
need about two million, with millions 
more serving as part-time agents and 
informers. In times of peak reaction, 
Tsarism never had more than 50,000 


| political prisoners, compared with 


those 15 million under the Soviets. 

Never before has a state spawned 
such gigantic organs of surveillance 
and repression, torture and terror, 
censorship and intimidation, seconded 
by armies of trained agitators. No 
tyrants on record have felt themselves 
compelled to invent so maay “crimes 
against the state” or to apply the 
death penalty so recklessly as an in- 
strument of their rule. 

Never before has a state assigned 
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such large chunks of its income, 
thought, energy and manpower to in- 
ternal security—to its own defense, 
that is to say, against its subjects. 
There we have the best measure of 
the people’s resistance at one end, of 
the dread sense of menace obsessing 
the dictators at the other end. 

The notion that the peoples of Rus- 
sia bent their necks meekly to the 
yoke of Bolshevism is a cruel libel. 
Both the Italians and the Germans 
knuckled under to their totalitarian 
fate more quickly and completely. 
Neither Mussolini nor Hitler required 
so many prisons, concentration 
camps, frontier guards and death 
penalties in proportion to their popu- 
lations as Lenin and after him Stalin. 


CoNCEALED Civi. WAR 


The cleavage between the Soviet 
oligarchy and the people cannot be 
exaggerated: The regime was im- 
posed by an infinitesimal minority. 
It has been maintained by unlimited 
force—the physical force that breaks 
bodies and the propaganda terror 
that mangles minds and souls. Justice 
Douglas’ dictum that the Russians 
“have such form of government as 
they choose” is false. It is an insult 
to millions who have perished resist- 
ing Bolshevism. 

Ever since November, 1917, there 
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has been in effect a continuous civil 
war between the dictatorship and its 
primary victims, the Russian peoples. 
In the initial years it was open and 
military; since then it has been con- 
cealed and political, but even blood- 
ier. 

Only in terms of that civil war, in- 
deed, can Soviet history be compre- 
hended. The millions who have died 
in police cellars and forced-labor 
camps and man-made famines are 
casualties in that war. The hordes 
of inmates, of isolators, concentration 
camps, penal colonies, are its prison- 
ers of war. The special MGB-MVD 
armies for home service are the 
Kremlin’s shock troops and Praetor- 
ian Guard in that war. 

The continuous purges, liquida- 
tions of segments of the population 
“as a class,” abolition of entire “re- 
‘ publics” or “autonomous regions” 
and recurrent mass exiles have been 
battles in that war. 

Bloody peasant resistance to col- 
lectivization and worker opposition 
to Stakhanovite speed-up have like- 
wise been civil war campaigns. 
Chronic Politburo alarums over in- 
ternal espionage, sabotage, plots, 
enemies within, reflect chronic fright. 
But it would be naive to suppose 
these are without foundation in 
reality. 

So far the people have been de- 
feated in this extraordinary conflict. 
But the regime has not won. It has 
not been able to relax its vigilance. 
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Russia is in effect a country occu 
pied by conquerors from within, who 
see a threat in every frown, a menace 
in the most innocent criticism. 

The last war erased the last margin 
of doubt that a state of hostilities 
exists between the regime and its sub- 
jects. 

For nearly a quarter of a century 
the dictators had enjoyed a monop- 
oly of power, propaganda, indoctrina- 
tion. When the Germans invaded 
Russia in June, 1941, the regime 
faced its hour of supreme danger. 
One assumed that the Politburo 
would summon the people to a cru- 
sade in defense of the Soviet system; 
that it would invoke the haloed names 
of Marx and Lenin. 


CONFESSION OF FAILURE 


But it did not. Instead it under- 
took a panicky revival of the pre- 
Bolshevik past, Russian traditions and 
Russian heroes. Soviet slogans were 
swept under the bed, and the age- 
old appeals of soil and blood and 


fatherland were restored. Even a | 


measure of religious freedom was re- 
stored. 

The Kremlin thus confessed its 
dismal failure to “sell” Bolshevism 
and the Soviet way to the masses. 
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The outside world largely missed the 
significance of that confession, but 
the Russian people got the point: 


Perhaps the best-kept secrets of the | 


war at that time were: 1) that in 
the first months the Soviet populace 
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everywhere greeted the Germans joy- 
ously as “liberators”; 2) that hun- 
dreds of thousands of Red soldiers 
surrendered without genuine resist- 
ance. 

In no other country did the Ger- 
mans find such large and enthusi- 
astic cooperation of the local people. 
Soviet citizens at first eagerly rushed 
to offer collaboration with the invad- 
ers; entire Red divisions asked for 
the right to turn their weapons 
against Stalin. 


Nazi BLUNDER 


All this changed under the pres- 
sures of Nazi atrocities and racial 
humiliations. The people realized 
that they had only a choice between 
foreign devils and their own. They 
chose their own. They began to fight 
passionately, as Stalin himself re- 
peatedly stated to foreign visitors, 
not for the Soviets but for their 
fatherland and human dignity. 

Despite Hitler’s blunders in alien- 
ating the Russian people, over a mil- 


lion Soviet citizens donned German 
| uniforms in the hope of defeating the 


Kremlin. Among the countries con- 
quered by the Germans, only Russia 
provided a large-scale collaboration- 
ist army. 

War’s end found huge numbers of 


Soviet men and women outside the 


Soviet frontiers: prisoners of war, 


_ slave laborers, etc. More than a mil- 


lion of them tried to remain abroad. 
About half a million succeeded. At 
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Yalta, Roosevelt and Churchill had 
agreed to Stalin’s demand that his 
subjects be repatriated by force if 
necessary. Force was duly used: 
shrieking, protesting men and women 
were herded into trucks and trains at 
the point of American and British 
bayonets. Hundreds of the victims 
killed themselves rather than go back. 
It was a shameful chapter in modern 
history. 

The half-million “non-returners,” 
as they called themselves, include 
everything from peasants and workers 
to top-shelf Communists, from private 
soldiers to high officers. Thousands 
of them are now in the United States. 
On one point their testimony is unan- 
imous, namely, that the Russian peo- 
ples are overwhelmingly opposed to 
the Soviet regime. 

This is the most vital and hearten- 
ing element in the cold war. It may 
well prove to be the decisive element 
if a hot war is forced upon us. It 
means that inside the Soviet Union 
we have a great reservoir of potential 
allies . . . and that the struggle can 
be shortcut, saving millions of lives 
on both sides, by nurturing and sup- 
porting revolution against the Krem- 
lin. 

Everything depends on our grasp 
of this element and our wisdom in 
making the most of it. 

Somehow we must make it clear 
beyond doubt to the Russian people 
that we are their friends, not their 
enemies; that we are not fighting 
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them; that we aim to liberate them 
from our common foe and then plan 
to help them attain an equal and hon- 
orable place in the community of free 
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nal struggle against the Kremlin ty- 
rants. Admiral Leslie C. Stevens has 
just been elected chairman of the 
committee to succeed Admiral Allan 


nations. 

The American Committee for the 
Liberation of the Peoples of Russia, 
a privately-financed group located at 
6 East 45th Street, New York City, is 
now providing moral and material 
aid to Soviet fugitives from Commun- 
ism and is geared to increase the 
scope of its work in promoting inter- 


G. Kirk, who resigned to become head 
of the Psychological Warfare Board 
in Washington. 

Stalin’s teeming enemies inside 
Russia will be apprised that they are 
no longer written off and isolated; 
that they have friends and _ allies 
abroad dedicated to a_ liberated 
Russia. 


After Rationalism, What? 


If we look over the bumper crop of interpretive literature, we find the human 
situation today portrayed with deep feeling, and, very often, in the darkest colors. 
To the generality of writers, the outlook of an earlier age, which grew out of the 
conviction that the triumph of human reason was at hand, is sadly outmoded. A 
world in conflict and the unleashing of passions have made the old rationalism 
seem rather insipid, and it is now impossible to remain blind to the legion of 
monsters that lurk in the depth of the “irrational soul.” This is all to the good. 
But what have the majority of them to offer in place of the discarded rationalism? 
Very little, it seems, for while they have a new perception of the mysterious 
depth of man, they do not see it as the source of a type of rational life which the 
older rationalism ignored. Thus, in making the deeper recesses of the psyche 
the abode of irrationality, they have nothing left with which to re-create a proper 


conception of man. And the result is an open invitation to defeatism, since, in | 


place of the older conviction of a rational scheme of things, they have nothing 


but distrust for the entire human enterprise—Robert C. Pollock in THoucst, | 


Autumn, 1952. 
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The Christian Family 


Tue Rev. Georce A. KELLY 





A sermon delivered at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
Labor Day, 1952. 


MONG all the glorious titles 

which have been bestowed on the 
Church in her long history, none, I 
am sure, gives the Association of 
Catholic Trade Unionists greater sat- 
isfaction than that which calls her 
the “Friend of the Working Poor.” 
In view of this fact, this Labor Day 
Mass is nothing less than a proclama- 
tion by ACTU of the social-minded- 
ness of the Church, not only today, 
but yesterday and forever. Long be- 
fore many people were concerned 
with the social question, the Church 
had already published a social pro- 
gram. Wherever there were poor 
seeking improvement of ther lot, 
there was the Church, preaching, not 
palliatives and panaceas, but jestice, 
reconstruction, charity and hope. And 
in her vision of the kind of life on 
earth men might have, the Church 
never approved restricting social ben- 
efits to preferred classes, preferred 
nations, or even to preferred religiots 
groups. 

All of this teaching by the Church, 
by the American bishops, by ACTU 
has helped improve the lot of the 
American worker. If the American 
worker is comparatively well off to- 
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day, his prosperity is due in part to 
the support given by the Church to 
trade unionism and sound social legis- 
lation. 

There is no question that the 
American worker today is much bet- 
ter off than he was, say, in 1882, the 
year in which Peter McGuire first 
proposed Labor Day. The working- 
man of 1882 toiled ten hours a day 
and sixty hours a week. His hourly 
rate of pay was 15 cents. His weekly 
wage averaged between nine and ten 
dollars. (Even a skilled carpenter 
earned no more than thirty-four cents 
an hour.) A man in those days was 
twice as likely as the modern worker 
to die before the year was out. The 
danger of child-bearing for his wife 
was four times as great as it is today, 
and the risk five times as many for 
his infant child, who, when born, 
could expect to live twenty years less 
than the modern infant. In those late 
years of the 19th century, the labor- 
er’s life was hard and really a life of 
want, too frequently a life of needless 
pain and suffering. 

Our 1952 worker, on the other 
hand, enjoys a scale of living that 
would have caused some envy to an 
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upper-class businessman of the 
1880's. Besides enjoying the benefits 
of modern medicine and _ leisurely 
living, he works only forty hours a 
week. He earns an average weekly 
wage of $65, and if he is employed in 
a highly organized industry may 
bring home up to $108 a week in 
wages. In four out of ten cases he 
has an annual income of more than 
$4,000. 

In the 1880's the chances that the 
worker would be unemployed were 
one out of eight; today the ratio is 
one out of thirty. Before 1900 only 
one out of every fourteen workers be- 
longed to a trade union; today the 
proportion is one out of four, and in 
the large manufacturing plants, the 
center of the open-shop movement 
then, almost all workers are trade- 
union members. 

’- In terms of purchasing power the 
average worker today is literally 100 
per cent better off than he was in 
1882. In these seventy years wages 
have increased sixfold, while the cost 
of living has increased threefold. 

In the light of these facts, it is evi- 
dent that American capitalism is far 
from being what Karl Marx predicted 
it would be. It is true that the system 
still works injustices. But to think of 
American capitalism in terms of 
wholesale poverty and disease, exploi- 
tation and class warfare is to think in 
terms of the past century. Modern 
managers of property are much more 

genuinely concerned today with the 
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well-being of workers and the welfare 
of the nation. For this reason workers 
long ago had the wisdom to reject 
Socialism as a method of social bet. 
terment and to seek instead economic 
gains within the framework of our 
established American economic sys. 
tem. 

Having come this far economically, 
we must now ask ourselves whether or 
not we are completely satisfied with 
our accomplishments. Seventy years 
ago it was the desire of every Ameri- 
can worker to enjoy a more whole- 
some family life. His chief complaints 
then against his working and living 
conditions were nearly always made 
in terms of the hardships poverty was 


inflicting on his wife and children.’ 


All his efforts in the intervening years 
have been directed toward achieving 
a better life for his family. 


PROSPERITY AND FAMILY LIFE 


The question to be asked, there- 
fore, is: has the prosperity of the 
modern worker made his family life 
better? There is hardly one of us 


here who would say, without reserva- | 


tion, that it has. 

As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
cur national prosperity has come at 
‘he expense of the American family. 
The modern American family posses- 
ses more of this world’s goods, but 
only one or two children are being 
allowed to enjoy these goods. Where 
are the families of five and six chil- 
dren which in former days were evi- 
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dence of our Christian virtue and our 
national strength? The shorter work- 
ing day and the larger income, in- 
stead of encouraging more noble pur- 
suits, has brought with it laziness, 
softness, boredom, irresponsibility 
and a diminishing sense of duty. 

How is it possible for married life 
to be more wholesome when in ten 
million homes, one-quarter of our 
American families, the wife, the 
homemaker, is employed for wages 
outside of the home? Sometimes she 
works away from her family out of 
necessity; just as frequently her 
wages are spent on luxuries; at all 
times her absence is a strain on fam- 
ily stability and an occasion of sin. 
Is it progress when an American par- 
ent prefers the latest style automobile 
to a baby? If homemaking and the 
making of children are being success- 
fully eliminated as obstacles to per- 
sonal happiness, why is it that the 
working wife and the childless wife 
are more likely to be divorced, sepa- 
rated, or frustrated, than is the con- 
secrated mother of ten children? To 
what state of prosperity have we 
come when children, drawn by the 
allure of money, the pursuit of pleas- 
ure and the quest of undisciplined 
freedom, can defy without compunc- 
tion, often without disapproval, the 
school, the home, the State, even the 
Church? 

The sad fact is that we are now 
reaping where we have sown. Ameri- 
can society never formally accorded 
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proper status to the family. The re- 
wards of our economic system and the 
blessings of our culture have always 
gone formally to the individual, and 
only incidentally to the family. No 
country in the history of the world 
has ever deified the individual as we 
have, as if the individual is ever a 
completely integrated human person 
apart from his family. Our culture 
has manifested an amazing uncon- 
cern for the institution of the family 
as such. And yet anyone of us has 
only to spend one hour in a kinder- 
garten room to realize the importance 
of the family to human integrity 
and human character. American cul- 
ture is making a big mistake if it 
continues to look upon the idea of 
the “family-as-the-backbone-of-the-na- 
tion” as a trite platitude hardly worth 
recognizing. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAMILY 


Here again the Church has a defin- 
ite contribution to make to our Am- 
erican culture. Traditionally, and to- 
day almost exclusively, the Church 
stands as the great defender of the 
family, the great believer in the holi- 
ness of home life, in the necessity of 
domestic security and stability, in the 
large-family system, in the altruism, 
asceticism and training that comes 
only out of the school of the Christian 
home. 

It is this family philosophy which 
the Church now offers to Americans 
as their only hope of nationa! salva- 
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tion—a philosophy which insists, 
among other things, 1) that the fam- 
ily must become the norm of income; 
2) that the family must be the meas- 
ure of spending; and 3) that the home 
must be the cradle of God’s Kingdom. 

The family philosophy of the 
Church insists in the first place that 
it is the home which must become the 
norm of income. Pius XI spoke about 
the family living wage years ago. But 
the ideal of the family wage has never 
taken root in this country because 
American economic theory has re- 
fused to accept any other norm of 
wage payment save individual skill 
and productivity. Pius XI has no 
quarrel with that norm. But he would 
add another norm—need—particu- 
larly the need of a man to support 
his family. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES SHOULD 
BE CONSIDERED 

If it is objected that there are prac- 
tical obstacles in a competitive econ- 
omy to basing wages on family needs, 
then we should consider the system of 
family allowances. Only two import- 
ant nations in the world today, the 
United States and Denmark, lack 
some kind of family allowance sys- 
tem. Canada was the latest country 
to pass legislation in favor of family 
allowances. Under her system parents 
receive between five and eight dollars 
a month for every child under sixteen 
years of age. Such a system would fit 
easily into our social-security pro- 
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gram and can be justified on the 
grounds that, if the United States 
can subsidize the growing and culture 
of corn, it can equally well under. 
write some of the costs of rearing and 
training children. 

The family philosophy of the 
Church requires much more than a 
family wage. It asserts with equal 
vigor that if the home must be the 
norm of income, it must also be the 
measure of spending. 

In spite of the fact that more fami- 
lies today than ever before possess 
an adequate income, the complaint is 
constantly being made, particularly 
by those most unjustified in making 
it, that it is impossible today to make 
a decent living. 

Too frequently, the difficulty of 
making ends meet lies not with the 


income, but with the spending. In- | 


vestigation into workingmen’s house- 


holds affords numerous examples | 


showing how, with thrift and good 
management, families of five and six 
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people are able to lead a happy life | 


on an income on which other families 
are quite unable to manage. 
People forget that the spending of 
money is governed by the same moral 
law as the making of money. In the 
management of family income there 
is a hierarchy of values that must be 


maintained by the Christian fathes 9 


and mother. Necessities take prece- 
dence over luxuries; artificial ani | 
must give way to moral and cultural 
needs; respectability and social ap- 
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proval must never be won at the cost 


ates|of family virtue. 


ture 
des Luxury SPENDING 
and| Our people must be reminded that 


a standard of living can never be di- 
vorced from a philosophy of life. If 
the philosophy of life is materialistic, 
the habits of spending will be opposed 
to the Christian virtues of simplicity, 
poverty and detachment. That mate- 
tialistic philosophy will make the 
- |gratification of every desire the high- 
est form of life. How many modern 
couples, even Catholic, make the en- 
joyment of luxuries of every descrip- 
tion the goal of their lives? 

And yet, it was only last month 
that our Holy Father “deplored the 
of jintolerable increase in luxury spend- 
ing and in superfluous and unreason- 
In- jable expenditures, which contrasts 
- |sharply with the misery of so many 
people.” Greed, prodigality, waste- 
fulness are still sins. In the truly 
six |Christian home, along with the Chris- 
life tian standard of living, there must 
lies always go a Christian standard of 

‘spending. 
+ of — If, however, in our desire to recap- 
yral ture the idea of the Christian family 
the for American homes, we call for sac- 
ere tifice, discipline and virtue, of neces- 
be \sity we acknowledge the prime im- 
her portance of religion to the family. 
ece- For without religion we can have 
eds “none of these things. .4nd this brings 
iral us to the third element in the family 
ap- philosophy of the Church, the con- 
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tention that solid family life is impos- 
sible without piety and religion. 

The home is above all else the in- 
strument of God’s Providence. It is 
God’s way of establishing His king- 
dom on earth. Men save their souls 
in and through their family. A fam- 
ily without religion is like a body 
without a soul. It lacks life because 
it lacks God’s grace and God’s bless- 
ing. 

The government cannot legislate 
healthy family life for the nation. 
Trade unions for all their goodness 
cannot cut down the divorce rate or 
increase the birth rate. Even well- 
intentioned couples cannot success- 
fully resist the trend of the times— 
apart from religion. Men must recog- 
nize today in America, as they once 
did, that the family is God’s first re- 
ligious society, His first church, His 
first monastery. Today there is no 
such recognition. Our family life is 
completely secularized, cut off from 
God who planned it as man’s ordinary 
way of sanctification, and from Christ 
who must love the home since he 
spent almost all of His life in one. 

The Church knows better than any- 
one else that along with temporal se- 
curity there must go the re-Christian- 
ization of American family attitudes, 
first in our own homes and then, 
through Cana Conferences and Chris- 
tian Family Action, in our neighbor’s 
home. If Americans can sacrifice to 
obtain better recreation, they can sac- 
rifice to obtain better families. 
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The ACTU, now in the second 
spring of its existence, with its new 
quarters and its new leaders, out of 
loyalty to the fine ideals and tradi- 
tions implanted by its founders, can 
re-dedicate itself to the family ideal 
of Mother Church and promise to 
make the Christian family an Ameri- 
can ideal also. 

In the words of one exhortation to 
married couples: 


You may be poor as the Holy Family 
was poor. You may be homeless as they 
were homeless. You will know pain 
and grief. You may know failure, hu- 
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miliation and persecution. As husbands 
you will have many worries in provid. 
ing for the families God sends you. As 
wives you will find the work of caring 
for these families tedious and exhaust. 
ing. But you will also know a great 
measure of joy because Christ will be 
in your midst, transforming your work 
offering your sacrifices to God with His 
own. 

The Father has made you partakers 
in Creation, has given you the care of 
His children. The Son has given you 





God’s own life. The Holy Spirit has 
made you apostles to lead others to 
God. In your hands rests the future of 
Christ’s Church. 


Failure of the Family 


The blame for the state of United States education does not belong exclusively |. 


to the school system—to the unsound philosophies of the professors and the 
professional educators, although these have contributed more than their share 
of darkness to the modern educational blackout. The family, which, as Pope Pius 
XI declared, “is the first natural and necessary element in the child’s environ- 
ment, as regards education,” has collapsed badly. The supremely important 
salutary influence of the home is either lacking altogether or else weak and 
ineffectual. And the reason for this again lies in philosophy. A personal theory 
of life which places money-making, pleasure and material comfort as the Big 
Three in the scale of values and the main objects of all striving, must necessarily 


relegate ethical and moral considerations to the faint background or ignore them — 
completely. And this is what has happened. As John Stoddard writes in Rebuild- | 
ing a Lost Faith: “We have made the acquisition of wealth and physical indul- © 
gence the principal end and aim of life, and in our rush for riches and pleasure 
have thrown our old ideals of morality to the winds, and most of our religion to 
the scrap-heap.”—Ernest Tyler, S.J. in CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE SACRED © 


Heart, November, 1952. 
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you KNOW the adage: “You 
don’t preach to starving people, 
you give them bread.” Today there’s 





1 famine on. You don’t preach to 
he psychologically starving. You 
five them life, give them some hint as 
to how to be fully alive, first of all. 
The initial approach has to be a dif- 
ferent one, a new one, and the first 
tep is, I believe, to try to analyze 


_|his old, peculiar world in which we 


live, and isolate some of the qualities 
in it so as to know how to cope with 
them. 

If you study life today in any big 
industrial city, one of the first things 
that must strike you is its impersonal- 





ity. In an English community, every- 
body knows everybody else and every- 
ibody else’s business. You buy your 
bread from the baker, but then the 
baker’s the man with whom you’ve 
grown up from childhood and whom 
you meet and chat with and drink 
with in the evenings. You have city 
officials, but then they are also mem- 


‘bers of the family. There are, of 


course, quarrels and dissensions, as 
there are in any human family. But 
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‘ 


it is a family; the family spirit and 
the family atmosphere are there. 

In city life all that can very easily 
disappear. In shops and offices, in 
theaters and streetcars, you are all 
the time dealing with human beings, 
but you may never notice the fact, 
provided that they do their job eff- 
ciently, provided they produce the 
goods that you need or the service 
that you need. Your daily life is more 
and more regimented by officials 
whom you don’t know, and who, on 
their part, are obviously not inter- 
ested in you as a person and person- 
ality at all. And, of course, a life 
from which personal relationships and 
interest in people and interest from 
people is excluded is a very unhealthy 
sort of life. Life in the city is un- 
healthy because it is so very chilly, 
psychologically. We live in a hard- 
boiled age. That’s not good for the 
psyche. 

A society which is so impersonal, 
so unhealthy, is largely unreal, and 
we live, if we’re not careful, a life 
which is largely unreal. You can 
trace the impersonality, the unreality 
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of life to a loss—and of course it’s 
a growing loss, growing year by year 
—a loss of our roots in nature. More 
and more we become remote from 
nature and natural things and yet, 
of course, we’re animals, and our 
roots are in nature. If we're cut off 
from these roots, it’s not surprising 
that we become restless and frus- 
trated, even though we may not know 
why. 

There are people who have been 
born and brought up and lived all 
their lives in some industrial slum 
district. They may never have seen a 
field of wheat, a field of grass; they 
may never have heard the chuckling 
of a brook, never have known the 
smell of new-mown hay, never have 
watched a bird on the wing, or list- 
ened to the voice of the forest, never 
have made anything with their hands 
out of nature’s materials, wood or 
stone, never have seen a loaf coming 
hot and crisp from the oven, or the 
wine pouring out from the wine press. 


More Important To BE HuMAN 
THAN HYGIENIC 


We live more and more in a cello- 
phane age. We get everything farther 
and farther removed from its natural 
state, and the danger is that in the 
end we may find ourselves, psycho- 
logically speaking, wrapped up in cel- 
_lophane, too. The French, who have 


a very civilized tradition, are well - 


aware that it’s more important to be 
human than to be hygienic. They 
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copy to some extent the hygienic de- 
vices and inventions of the Anglo- 
Saxon world, but very often with 
charming inefficiency. 

A friend of mine was being shown 
around a factory in France where 
they make those little pound loaves 
of bread. The owner was terribly 
proud of this factory. It had, he ex- 
plained, two wings. In one wing the 
bread was made. At no point in the 
process had it been touched by hv- 
man hands. In the other wing were 
manufactured the paper containers 
or bags the bread was to be put in. 
At no point had the bags been touched 
by human hands. Eventually the two 
wings of the factory met. There on 


a table or bench was the loaf on one © 


side and the bag on the other. And 
so very quietly the man picked up the 
little loaf in his right hand, and the 
cellophane bag which had come out 
flat from the machine in his left hand, 
and said: “Now you see the end of 
the process; all you have to do is to 
insert the loaf into the bag. . . .” And 
then he blew into the bag and inserted 
the bread.’ 

The moral of that story, and it’s a 
very wise moral, is that it’s more im- 
portant to be human than to be hy- 
gienic. 

We lose more and more of our 
roots in nature. We lose more and 
more also our natural human setting. 
It’s a tragic, devastating fact that 
more and more we are losing both the 
reality and, indeed, the idea of the 
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home. So, sad to say, we are witness- 
ing the break-up of family life. 

This means two things. It means 
literally that families are breaking 
up. They go to bed and they sleep in 
the same house, but that’s about all. 
It might just as well be a hotel. 


Foca Point oF THE HOME 


A home is an extension of the hu- 
man personality. It takes on the at- 
mosphere of those personalities. It 
expresses them in some way. A symp- 
tom, and I think a rather important 
one, of the trend today is the extent 
to which modern homes are being 
built in which there are no fireplaces, 
no hearths. Don’t for a moment sup- 
pose I’m criticizing central heating. 
On the contrary. But I’m quite sure 
that psychologically you must have a 
hearth. It’s the focal point of the 
home, and it’s no wonder that the 
home begins to disintegrate if there’s 
no focal point in it. 


The symbolism of the home is ~* 


something that all ages and all races 
have used to express humanity’s deep- 
est feelings and desires. The symbol- 


_ ism of the home is very important. 


For a house you need walls and a 


| window and a door and a hearth. You 


need walls for security: to keep out 
the wild beasts and the enemies. With- 
in the walls there is safety and unity. 

You need the window because you 
must have vision. You must look out 


on the earth which the Lord has made 


and the fullness thereof. 
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And you must have a door. First 
of all, so that you yourself may go 
forth adventuring. That’s what all 
those stories are about—a man who 
goes out of his house or sometimes is 
thrown out of his house, and has to 
undertake a long, dark, difficult jour- 
ney through a forest or through the 
deep waters or through the caverns. 
He has to meet some great peril—a 
dragon, or serpent, or some terrible 
wild beast. It’s through his meeting 
this peril and conquering it that he 
emerges fully a man, reborn, and is 
able to come home again, or find a 
better home than the one from which 
he was expelled. Well, you see, you 
need the door. It’s a symbol. You go 
forth adventuring. 

But it’s also the symbol of some- 
thing else. It’s through the door that 
you welcome the traveler to come in 
and to find comfort and rest and 
warmth. You invite him, precisely, 
to come in and sit by the fire. Those 
words of welcome are words of great 
comfort. Now imagine having to say 
to the weary traveler, “Come in and 
warm yourself by my radiator.” 

What a terrible thing it is for a 
human being to say at the end of his 
life: “Well I never once was able, 
when the day’s work was over, to take 
my boots off and put on my bedroom 
slippers and put my feet on the fen- 
der and toast my toes and listen to 
the crackling of the logs and watch 
the leaping of the flames.” What an 
impoverished life that would be. At 
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least in one room of every house there 
should be a hearth, and in front of 
the hearth, to be perfect, there should 
be a rug, and on the rug there should 
be a cat. There’s nothing more con- 
ducive to the contemplative life than 
having a cat warming himself and 
purring mildly. That’s by the way, 
but the hearth is not. The hearth is 
very important. 

_ We're losing all that symbolism to- 
day just as surely as we’re losing that 
material thing we call a hearth. So 
we’re losing the psychological thing, 
the symbolism of the home. 

The loss of our roots in nature 
leads to a third loss—the loss of our 
roots in the universe as a whole, and 
the rhythm of life as a whole. More 
and more, you see, modern man tends 
to live purely on the cerebral level. 
He’s quite good at using his practical 

_ reason, especially when there’s some 
commercial end involved. But more 
and more we're losing touch with the 
roots of our instinctive life. More 
and more we let practical reason stifle 
our intuitive life. We become more 
and more prosaic. And there’s no 
question that we’re living in a very 
prosaic age. 

Now we need prose, of course, to 
feed and fulfill the reason, but on the 
other hand we need poetry, using the 
word in the widest sense, to feed and 
fulfill the sense, the emotions, the in- 
tuitions, the whole personality. In 
other words, we need symbolism. 

~~ There are symbols that are part of 
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the very stuff of humanity. You find 
them universally through every age 
and in every race. You find them en. 
shrined in myths and legends. They 
are the expression of humanity’s sec. 
ular dreams. They are the indications 
of the deepest desires of mankind. If 
we lose these symbols, we may lose 
the desires: the symbolism of water in 
which life is renewed, those dark wa- 
ters which are, at once, the tomb of 
life and the womb of life. The symbol- 
ism of wood, which again expresses 
the desire for rebirth and renewal, 
the tree of death which is also the 
tree of life. The symbol of the hearth, 
from which you go forth to fight the 


dragon and so find happiness. The | P#! 
symbol of the sun, which is for us just | 4" 
a ball of gas about which the scien-| W! 


tists know everything, but which was, | ¥5 
for wiser men in wiser ages, the great | ST 
burning lion who hid in the sea at | W! 
night so as to be born again the next | it 
morning. The symbolism of the wine | “! 


cup which we Catholics, of course, | th 


preserve in the chalice; the wine «vp | © 





“of hospitality, of generosity aad | 


brotherhood. The symbolism of oil | 
to strengthen and gladden us. The | 





symbolism of the ritual dance. | ac 

All those things we need if we are | al 
to remain really alive. If we grow up | )\ 
with them and live in them all our | P 
lives, so that they become a part of | 


us, then of course they form us; they | 
form the whole personality; they 
teach us how to live because they 
teach us what to live for, what to 
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long for. If we lose touch with them, 
then we become desiccated and frus- 
trated. There’s no denying that in 
fact we have largely lost them, and 
it’s a fact that our society is desic- 
jy| cated and frustrated. If we were 
primitive savages these symbols would 
jn | form almost the whole content of our 
va. | psychic life. I say, “if we were primi- 
of | tive savages.” One sometimes won- 
o].| ders whether the modern urban sav- 
ses | age has any psychic life at all. 


. EpucaTIion TopAY 
th,| In education nowadays the accent 


he | is on acquiring knowledge of facts, 
he | particularly material, scientific facts 
and commercially rewarding facts. 
»n. | What is the use, people keep asking, 
as, | What is the use of learning Latin and 
vat | Greek? What is the use of poetry? 
at | Wherefore this waste? This was said 
xt | first of all, you remember, by Judas, 
ne | When he saw the woman pouring out 
se, | the precious ointment on the feet of 
» | God. And all through the ages that 
id | cry has echoed: wherefore this waste? 





i] | Stupid parents of genius have asked: 
he why all this scribbling of poetry, this 

| scribbling of music? Why not give 
re | all that up and get a good, steady 
up | job? Wherefore this waste, stupid 


ur | Parents are asking today, in greater 
of | and greater number. Why rot give up 
this music and art and philosophy 
| and learn something useful? If their 
view were ever to prevail universally 
and become effective, it would mean 
that the world would have lost prac- 
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tically everything that makes life 
worth living. I think you could say 
with accuracy that the greatest, the 
most urgent, task of education today 
is precisely to instill into people the 
utility of the “useless,” the value of 
all these “useless” things. 

Because of the superficiality of life, 
we can all too easily lose not only the 
sense of poetry, but also even that out 
of which poetry is born, the sense of 
wonder. All day long we’re seeing 
things, but we never have time, we 
never find time, to stop and look at 
them, to be still and concentrate our 
gaze on them until they begin to re- 
veal their secrets to us and speak to 
us of the mystery which lies within 
them. We never stop to look, and so 
the beauty of things passes us by. On 
the other hand, we never stop to look, 
and so we fail to notice all the ugli- 
ness with which we surround our- 
selves in our cities. It is inconceiv- 
able that, if we were all really and 
deeply aware of those things, we 
could tolerate for a moment the man- 
made ugliness of so many of our 
cities. But wonder is one of the facul- 
ties most easy to lose. We have it in 
childhood, undiscriminating no doubt 
but varied and deep. We lose it as 
we grow older and become immersed 
in material concerns. And so, unless 
we're very careful, not beauty only 
but life itself passes us by. We be- 
come like little marionettes doing our 
tricks with wooden efficiency, but 
without life. 
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Inevitably life loses its meaning 
when it loses its mysteries. If you 
take the mystery out of love, it ceases 
to be love and becomes just a bio- 
chemical equation. Take the mystery 
out of art and it ceases to be art. It 
becomes the sort of mindless pap with 
which our advertisements ani our 
magazines present us. Take the mys- 
tery out of the blade of grass, or the 
leaf, or the petal of a flower, and you 
might as well be blind because you 
never see the secret heart of things; 
you might as well be deaf because 
you'll never hear the song of the 
spheres. Where there is no vision the 


people perish. 
TREND OF LIFE TODAY 


There are, then, four ways in which 
the trend of life today, in our techno- 
logical world, is toward death rather 
than life, toward a deeper and deeper 
degradation and _ impoverishment. 
These four ways are society’s imper- 
sonality, its loss of its roots in nature 
and its natural human setting, its loss 
of the great universal symbols and 
its superficiality. 

I feel sure that the first duty of the 
Christian today, when he’s asked: 
“What do you people believe?” isn’t 
to reply, “I believe in God the Father 
Almighty” and so forth, but to say, 
first of all: we believe in living life 
fully and deeply. We believe in seeing 
and treating people as real people, not 
just as units or cogs. We believe that 
only so long as we remain rooted in 
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nature, in the rhythm of the universe, 
living always in touch with real 
things, natural things, the fundamen- 
tal human realities, only so long can 
we be really and creatively alive: 
creative in our work, in our life, ‘in 
our homes, creative of a sane and 
wise and beautiful civilization. 

We believe that in an unnatural en- 
vironment we must make a natural 
enclave, our own home. We believe 
that we must first of all learn to be 
still, to be able to look at things and 
learn them, learn the blade of grass, 
learn the stone, learn the acorn, learn 
the petal of the flower, learn the 
atom. We believe that we must have 
a natural environment. If we’re de- 


barred from enjoying nature itself 


because of our circumstances, at 
least we can know and love it in our 
imagination and in our hearts. 

We believe that a house should 
have windows, and windows should 
look out upon a garden. We believe 
in intuitional instinct as well as in 
reason. We believe that humanity’s 
fundamental symbols are necessities 
for us without which we cannot be- 
come integrated personalities. 

We believe that our own great sym- 
bols speak to our deeper selves of the 
mystery of death and rebirth, of the 
truth that only if a man will face 
wisely his dark shadow, the dragon 
within him, the egoism within him, 
the original sin, will he ever emerge 
into the fullness of life, that only if 
he will first go down into the dark- 
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ness will he ever rise into the light. 
We believe, finally, that one of our 
greatest treasures, which we must 
guard at all costs, no matter what 
demands superficial affairs may thrust 
upon us, is our faculty of wonder, 
our awareness of reality, our vision. 

While you were saying all this, no 
doubt there would come a time when 
you would have to pause for breath. 
At that point your friend might very 
well ask, “Yes, but what on earth 
does all this have to do with your 
Church?” 

And then I think you could really 
begin to get going because you could 
then do two things. You could show 
him, first of all, that we believe all 
this because, or not least because, the 
Church teaches us to do so. And 
secondly, you could show that these 
things themselves point beyond them- 
selves, point to a greater world. 


LESSON OF THE CHURCH 


What has it to do with your 
Church? Well, you would have to 
show how, where personalism is con- 
cerned, from the words of Our Lord 
about loving your neighbor down 
through the ages to the modern social 
encyclicals, the Church has always 
taught the lesson, the same lesson, 
that you must treat human beings as 
beings and, indeed, as our brothers. 
And our brothers not in name only. 

Then, in nature, you have to show 
him how it is the real world which is 
becoming more and more artificial 
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and remote from natural things, how 
it is the Church that constantly re- 
calls us to these natural things, to our 
roots in the universe. Talk about the 
things the Church uses in its worship: 
the stone, the wood, the bread, the 
wine, the water, the oils, through 
which it teaches us to treasure the 
great and basic human realities of 
love and sex, the home, the hearth, 
friendship and hospitality, laughter 
and tears, the soil, the seasons, the 
sun and the stars. 

Show him that it is the Church 
which tries to train us to be not 
mindless cogs in a machine but real 
people; not automatons but artists; 
not seekers after endless and fruitless 
distractions but makers through love 
of the home, and the hearth, and the 
family, and all the deep, intimate 
things that the home means for men. 

And then show how the Church’s 
teaching isn’t only informative, ap- 
pealing to the reason with its doc- 
trine, but formative, training and 
forming, molding the whole person- 
ality: senses, emotions, intuitions, art, 
will, all through the use of symbols. 
It teaches us, for instance, not to be 
superficial but, precisely, to be deep 
when it teaches us to kneel, to strike 
the breast in sorrow, to gather the 
whole personality together in inward- 
ness and strength by making the Sign 
of the Cross to the four points of the 
compass. 

Finally, you can make it plain how 
it is the Church which keeps alive in 
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us the faculty of wonder, the sense of 
poetry. Because it is the Church that 
tries to turn us, even naturally speak- 
ing, into contemplatives. It is the 
Church that bids us sing the Bene- 
dicite, which is Creation’s song of 
praise. It .is the Church which 
teaches men and women to have won- 
der for each other. “With my body 
I thee worship,” we say in our Catho- 
lic marriage services in England. It 
is the Church that tells us to learn to 
be still, to look and listen and learn; 
the Church that keeps us from becom- 
ing hardened materialists and utili- 
tarians by reminding us all the time 
that we live in a world which again, 
even naturally speaking, is a world to 
which there are no horizons, and 
whose atmosphere is a mystery. 


INTEGRATED PERSONALITIES 


When you show hin, therefore, that 
‘it’s the Church that reminds us, 
teaches us all these things, then go on 
to show him that all these things of 
themselves point beyond themselves. 
We are to learn to look and be aware 
of things. And yet, of course, we 
find that the human eye, the human 
vision, the human mind is not satis- 
fied with finite horizons. We are to 
learn to be whole and integrated per- 
sonalities; but we learn that the per- 
sonality has infinite dreams and de- 
sires and potentialities and means. 
We are to love nature, but the ulti- 
mate word of pagan wisdom and pa- 
gan love of nature, was Sunt lacrimae 
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rerum—there are tears at the heart 
of things. Because, of course, that 
heart is tragic. And the myths and 
the tales themselves point so obvi- 
ously to a dual world. You notice how 
the fairy tales always end, “and they 
lived happily ever after,” and not “so 
they lived happily for the rest of their 
lives.” 

It is so important, I think, that 
children, and not only children, 
should rediscover the wisdom which 
is enshrined in those tales. And when 
you're telling them, mind you get 
them right. There was a picture in 
the New Yorker some months ago, a 
Charles Addams picture of a very 
sinister looking old grandmother tell- 


ing a bedtime story to an equally sin- 


ister looking little girl. And the end 
of the story was: “So the dragon gob- 
bled up the handsome young prince 
and his beautiful bride, and lived 
happily ever after.” The myths and 
the fairy tales, when they’re told 
right, lead on to a fulfillment of the 
dreams they express, lead on to their 
historic fulfillment in Christ, lead on, 
therefore, to the real possibility of 
an infinite life, a real clue to the 
problem of evil, a clue which is indeed 
not only speculative but also practi- 
cal, evil not being ultimate but able 
to be overcome in our own hearts 
and souls, in that creative sorrow 
which produces deeper love and so 
rebirth and the Indwelling Spirit. 

If we learn to be still of soul our- 


selves in spite of the fret and fever 
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of modern life, if we learn to be still 
of soul and recapture the faculty of 
wonder and of living deeply, if we 
learn consciously what other ages 
could learn unconsciously, learn hu- 
manity’s symbols from mythology 
and folklore and poetry and drama, 
if we learn to know and love the world 
of nature, learn the leaf from the petal 
and the blade of grass, learn the ani- 
mal creation slowly and patiently 
through all our senses, and then fin- 
ally learn humanity from coming first 
to know and love a few human beings 
very deeply—but also from trying to 
see all human beings as persons— 
then of course the richness of a life 
so lived will necessarily strike the ob- 
server and contrast vividly with the 
impoverishment of our technological 
society. The maturity of a life like 
that would stand out in very sharp 
contrast to the bleak poverty, psycho- 
logical poverty, of life today. The 
depth of such a life stands out in con- 
trast to the superficiality of life to- 
day, and, therefore, our job is to 
show how all these things do lead on 
to—and themselves ultimately come 
from—an infinitely greater world. All 


_ this and heaven, too. 


Show your pagan friend, then, the 


need of the dark journey and our 
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helplessness of ourselves to achieve it. 
Show him how the pattern of all these 
symbolisms is, in fact, fulfilled in the 
Gospel story. Point out, for instance, 
how Christ said not only “I am the 
Good Shepherd,” not only “I am the 
sheepfold,” but that which at first 
sight is so strange, “I am the door.” 
Why? Because it’s through union 
with Him that men can pass, even 
here, even now, into eternal life. 

And so you'll be able to show him 
that when we do speak of redemption, 
of grace, of the sacraments, and so on, 
we may be using strange and unusual 
words, but we’re not talking a foreign 
tongue. At long last, you can go on 
to paint the full Christian picture. 
You can begin to speak of the real 
fullness of life, that divine life whose 
horizons are infinity and which man 
is called to share in spite of his sins 
and his frailties. And thus you can 
lead your hearer on from the idea of 
a natural richness and fulfillment to 
the glories of light inaccessible, to 
that dynamism of light and of love in 
the sharing of which all human squal- 
ors are forgotten, all human sins are 
forever wiped away, to the divine 
mystery which we call the Trinity, 
and which is mankind’s ultimate 
home. 





(Professor Etienne Gilson’s lecture, “The Breakdown of Morals and Christian 
Education,” which appeared in abridged form in the October number of the 
Catholic Mind, is now available in full text from the Basilian Press, 95 St. Joseph 


St., Toronto 5, Canada, or 402 Augustine St., Rochester 13, N. Y.) 
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Reprinted from THe CatHotic JourNAListT* 


WAS one of the judges who rated the newspapers entered this year 

in the Catholic Press Association contest. For the honor extended by 
Dean J. L. O’Sullivan I want to express my appreciation. I am grateful 
for his confidence and for the challenge to pass judgment on the 57 mem- 
ber newspapers that submitted entries. 

Now that the assignment has been completed, I want to say I approached 
the task with far less faith in my competence, experience and wisdom 
than the chairman of the awards committee indicated. 

But any misgiving I may have had was eased by the comforting assur- 
ance that two top-flight figures in journalism, Jacob Fueglein of the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat, and Robert Kidera, associate professor of 
journalism at Marquette University, would be scoring separately the same 
newspapers that crossed my desk. 

I’m a Catholic who has been writing and editing for the secular press 
almost 25 years. I came to the task of judging the Catholic newspapers 
without bias. Through the years I had read a few of these newspapers 
‘casually but had formed no previous impressions. 

During the past winter months I devoted more than 100 hours of my 
leisure time to the assignment. I tried to do a thorough and careful job. 
It was exacting work, particularly rough on the eyes. 

In secular journalism we measure the success of a newspaper by its 
ability to provide that which the greatest number of people in the com- 
munity wish to read. We try to transmit promptly and accurately the 
news of the world and its affairs. The paper is never all that the publisher 
and his staff could desire. But if it satisfies its readers, the men who make 
the paper have accomplished what they set out to do. The excellent news- 
paper is one that informs objectively, criticizes constructively and _per- 
suades effectively. It will be observed that one of these functions is 
reportorial and two are editorial. 

There are general standards of fair and interesting writing, of getting 
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facts laid before readers in language that is a pleasure to read and easy 
to understand. There is such a thing as physical attractiveness in type 
face, in headline and body type. There are obvious features in clarity 
of reading matter and pictures. There are balance and order and care 
in makeup, adequate makeup of the bottom of pages as well as the top. 
There are standards of engravings and press work which make one paper 
stand out and another look shabby. There are snappy captions and bright 
headlines. 

In my survey I was watching for adherence to these standards. Beyond 
all this, | wanted to know if each paper was fulfilling the purpose of 
its existence—religious teaching and exhortation. 

I gave high scores where there was good makeup of inside pages; 
where editorial pages were as bright and attractive as those in the big- 
city dailies; where editorials were timely, persuasive and written in a 
clear and concise manner; where there was a good local story on page 
one; where the editor did a good cropping job on a photo and didn’t stint 
on the size of the cut. 

Similarly, I deducted points where editors wrote label heads (I recall 
one 72-point headline, “Bishop Addresses Holy Name Rally”); where 
the text of an important pronouncement followed a short paragraph lead; 
where column long stories had no sub-heads; where there was no question- 
answer feature; where mat cutlines were not reset. 

On the technical side, too, I tried to judge from the reader’s stand- 
point as well as the editor’s. Frankly, too many of the papers entered in 
the contest have a general type face that must disturb those who read 
them regularly. 


HuMaAN INTEREST FEATURES 

I found the majority of the newspapers extremely weak in a depart- 
/ ment that lures the reader—human interest features. It may be that the 
| papers are hampered by inadequate staffs. But my impression was that 
| too many editors were content to sit back and wait for the NCWC copy 
| to arrive at their desks, depending on the syndicated columns, Chancery 
Office handouts and parish trivia from correspondents to fill their inside 
pages. 

As a Catholic, this weakness distressed me. People buy secular news- 
papers, basically, not to be lectured to, exhorted, or preached at, but to 
find out what happened. Most of them buy diocesan newspapers for the 
same reason. These features, in the few papers where editors were alert 








to their pulling power, were skilfully presented with the purpose of 
exhorting in a subtle manner. 

This weakness, in my opinion, exists in the entire field of religious 
teaching and exhortation. I am aware of my own great fallibility and 
the danger of generalizing after having seen only two issues of each pub- 
lication. Nevertheless, I was listening for the voices of the Bishops calling 
for the “recognition of the moral law as the only permissible and reliable 
guide for human actions in private and public life.” I didn’t hear them. 
I expected to read stories, editorials and features in all the papers dealing 
dynamically with the cancers that are eating all the foundations of Chris- 
tian society. I didn’t find them. Much of the exhortation was in the vein 
of the cautious Sunday sermons. The instructions were based on the 
assumption that the reader was well-grounded in the fundamentals of 
his religion. 

From a secular newspaperman’s standpoint, there were many fine 
papers in the contest, papers that were well-written and well-edited, papers 
with attractive art, splendid editorial pages and youth sections, sports 
sections, woman’s pages and informative question-answer columns. 

On my score sheet the Catholic Universe Bulletin captured the highest 
overall total, 3437 points out of a possible 4050. It was gratifying to me 
to learn that my fellow judges felt the same way about this newspaper. 
I also gave a “very good” rating to ten other publications. With the excep- 

_ tion of two papers that wound up in the “fair” grade, the others were 
rated “good.” 

None of the papers scored enough points on my tabulation card to be 
rated “excellent.” 


Duty oF CATHOLIC JOURNALISM 

But what is a truly excellent Catholic newspaper? In my opinion, with 
a whole week to prepare each issue and with a vast intellectual reservoir 
to draw from, it is one that would be better written and better edited 
than any secular daily. All of its standards would be higher. 

The function of this newspaper would be to reawaken the religious spirit 
of Christian society; to compel man to focus on eternity; to make him 
aware that religion is the full-time service of God, every minute of every 
hour of every day of his life. The newspaper would interpret and evaluate 
events applying to every conceivable situation in life—in the home, in 
business, at play, in the school—compelling the reader to turn to matters 
he had not believed any of his business. 
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Such would be the forcefulness of the editor’s personality and the 
persuasiveness of his words that the reader would find himself not only 
paying attention but doing some serious thinking as well. 

The net result would be the enlightening of the reader’s mind and 
the enkindling of his spirit. 

This, I believe, is the great duty of Catholic journalism in our day. 
This perfectionism I failed to find in the newspapers paraded before me. 

I salute the newspapers upon where they have been and whence they 
have come. Now I would like to prod them to make more meaningful this 
boast advanced during Catholic Press Month: “We must fight evil and 
today the Catholic Press is the spearhead in that struggle . . . instruction 
is needed in this Age of Doubt, and this is one of the roles of the 
Catholic Press.” 


Soviet Lies 


Mr. Vishinsky deliberately and knowingly lied when he repeated the charge 
that the Korean war was started by South Korea. He lied when he repeated the 
charge that the war was instigated not by Soviet Russia but by the American 
“capitalists.” He lied when he denied that Soviet Russia had trained and equipped 
the North Koreans for that war. He lied when he denied that Soviet Russia had 
sabotaged the unification of Korea and attempted to put the blame for continued 
division of the country on the United States. He lied when he denounced the 
Government headed by Syngman Rhee as “Fascist” and sought to represent the 
Communist terror regime of North Korea as “democratic.” He lied when he denied 


that the Communists attempted to overthrow the South Korean Government by 


| subversion, infiltration and constant armed attacks. Finally, he lied, and most 





outrageously, when he repeated Communist propaganda charging the United 
States with germ warfare and innumerable atrocities. The record which refutes 
all these lies is before the United Nations—New York Times, New York, N. Y., 
October 31, 1952. 








Reprinted from Worsure* 


N A few brief pages, surely, the 

matter of the priesthood and the 
world cannot be adequately dis- 
cussed. It must be severely delimited. 
I shall touch upon three points only 
by way of three opportunities. 

The first opportunity is to teach 
the people the doctrine of the Church 
which is pertinent to our current 
breakdown. We are teaching no doubt 
—-preaching on Sundays, instructing 
children, making converts. This is in- 
dispensable, but it is not enough. We 
need to draw from the doctrine of the 
Church those things which apply spe- 
' cifically to the needs of our time. At 
first blush that may seem a staggering 
task. And it might well be, had Christ 
not provided for it. He did this 
through His teaching voice, the voice 
of the popes. 

When beset by problems and per- 
plexities, Catholics of all people in 
the world would expect that answers 
be given them in an authoritative, 
sure way. The popes have not failed 
them. In the providence of God 
(working, among many things. 
through the reforms of Trent and the 


The Priesthood and the World 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. ReyNotp HILLENBRAND 
An address delivered at the Dubuque Liturgical Week, August, 1951. 


loss of the Papal States), we have had |’ 


extraordinary men as popes, who 
have seen clearly and spoken clearly. 
As a result we have a wonderfully 
comprehensive Papal teaching on the 
problems that afflict us. 

There is however a gap between the 
pope’s teaching and the people, a gap 
between the pope’s teaching and the 
priest’s teaching. The answers do not 
reach the people as they should. _ 

For two reasons, I should say. First, 
there is the attitude of putting the 
Papal teaching, embodied notably in 
encyclicals, in a different category, as 
a whole, than the theology learned at 
school. We felt we were discharging 
our duties if we preached what we 
were taught in the seminary. That 





attitude forgets that the pope contin- 
ues to teach as the living voice of 
Christ and also that there is some- 
times an astonishing interval before 
the Papal teaching is embodied in the 
seminary curriculum. In addition, 
there has been the hindrance of mini- 
mizing the Papal utterance—a prac- 
tice no longer admissible since Pius 
XII last summer made clear the ne- 
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wssity of accepting the encyclical 
aching. 

Second, there is the actual lack of 
sequaintance with the Papal doctrine. 
There can be, as a consequence, con- 
siderable lack of surety in thinking 
and speaking on current problems, 
which have, of course, their religious 
implications. 

Instances might be multiplied. A 
person might say, for example, that 
in the United States free enterprise 
is the ruling principle of economic 
life, but the pope says it cannot be. 
A priest might say that there is 
no maldistribution of income, no in- 
equitable distribution of the goods 
of this world. But the pope says there 
is, and he does not exempt this highly 
industrial and wealthy country. A 
person might say that the answer to 
our industrial life with its evils is 
isolation, is withdrawal. The pope 
says there is no such easy solution. 
A priest might say, as one did this 
summer in preaching a retreat, that 
we are hearing too much about the 
Mystical Body and not enough about 
the Church. The pope says they are 
identically the same and that in de- 
scribing the Church there is “no ex- 
pression more noble, more sublime 
or more divine than . . . Mystical 


” | Body.” 


Someone might say that the Church 
is not concerned whether a govern- 
ment is democratic or not. The pope 
says “the democratic form of govern- 
ment appears to many a postulate of 
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nature imposed by reason itself.” 
Someone might say we have made a 
mistake in Korea, but the pope says 
that in the case of aggression “the 
solidarity of the human family for- 
bids other nations to behave as mere 
spectators, in an attitude of apathetic 
neutrality.” Someone might say a 
woman has no place in public life, in 
social and political life. The pope 
says she is called upon to take part. 
Someone might say that world gov- 
ernment, world federalism is a foolish 
or dangerous thing. The pope says 
that efforts taken in this direction 
“are in conformity with the tradi- 
tional doctrine of the Church.” 
These are examples chosen at ran- 
dom, but they serve as illustrations. 
It is surprising how much at variance 
one’s thinking can be with the Papal 
doctrine until one has read the pope’s 
pronouncements. The people often do 
not know that teaching. If we hear 
them express ideas that cannot be 
squared with Papal doctrine, if we are 
disappointed at the intransigence of 
their attitude, it is because they have 
not heard the voice of their shepherd. 


PAPAL UTTERANCES 

To sum up, the first way the priest- 
hood can meet the crisis is to teach, 
to bring the appropriate truth to bear 
upon the problems. That truth is em- 
bodied in the Papal utterances. We 
have to close the gap between the 
teaching of the popes and the minds 
of the people. All the Mystical Body 
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should be enlightened and stirred by 
the doctrine. We would then have the 
light of Christ reaching the members 
of Christ and through them reaching 
and influencing the world. 

That leads directly to the second 
way in which priests can meet the 
crisis—by creating lay apostles. It is 
one of the great opportunities of the 
priesthood today. While in a general 
way we appreciate the lay apostolate, 
our contribution to creating it is not 
as well understood as it might be. 

The impact upon the world of the 
Mystical Body, designed by Christ, 
is the impact of the whole Mystical 
Body. Christ depends upon all His 
members, lay people included. No- 
where is this clearer than in the writ- 
ings of the popes. 

It is a commonplace, now, that the 
solution to the world crisis is largely 
in the hands of the laymen—simply 
for the reason that the areas of life 
most affected are the areas of lay life. 

Economic life is distraught. The 
reconstruction, so necessary, so in- 
sistently called for, has not been ac- 
complished. Some beginnings have 
been made, but only beginnings. 
Economic life is the layman’s field. 
According to the injunction of Our 
Lord the priest lives by the Gospel. 

Political life has a host of prob- 
lems. Negatively, it is plagued by ir- 
responsibility of many sorts. Affirma- 
tively, democratic government—poli- 
tical life at its best—is, as Pius XII 
tells us, the work of mature Chris- 
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tians. Political life is the layman's 
field. The priest casts his vote, but he 
is not in politics, holds no political 
appointment, is not elected to any 
political office. 

International life, struggling to a 
tremendous and necessary ideal of 
unity, is harried by many prob’ »s. 
Midwest isolationism, to name just 
one. International life, like political 
life, is the layman’s field. Only one 
delegate to the United Nations was a 
priest, and he is therefore a discount- 
able exception. 

Family life is threatened, and more 
than threatened, from a score of sides, 
This is true even in the Church which 


admits of no incompatibility because | 


the sacrament postulates sufficient 
help. Family life is the layman’s field. 
The priest has no family. 

This is not to say that these fields 
go to the layman by default. They are 
the provinces of ordinary human life 
from which the priest is wisely sub- 
tracted so that the dedication to his 
altogether necessary work might be 
more complete. 


Lay APOSTLES 


The crucial fields are the lay fields. | 


We must therefore have lay apostles; 
men and women who will ruthlessly 
eliminate the dual conscience from 
their lives. The dual conscience is 
cropping up all the time. A Sunday 
Catholic who is a martinet at home. 
A Sunday Catholic, a worker, who is 
antagonistic to labor unions. A Sun+ 
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day Catholic, who will take a job on 
a padded public pay-roll, a job re- 
quiring no work. A Sunday Catholic 
who will not live next to a Negro. 
A Sunday Catholic who thinks the 
United Nations is a tragic mistake. 
We must have lay apostles, men and 
women, with Christian minds; men 
and women with a keen and unremit- 
ting apostolic sense that will translate 
the judgment of those minds into 
practical action. 

Apostles in number will not just 
happen. There will be the occasional 
apostolic soul. There will be more 
who in some way undefined to them- 
selves wish to be apostolic and see 
little chance of fulfilling that wish. 


| These must be helped. There will be 


many more who are not at all inter- 
ested in the apostolate to begin with. 
These must be recruited. These apos- 
tles must be formed—spiritually, 
apostolically formed—by a priest. 
This will take time, but it is time 
supremely well spent. If we can be- 
lieve the popes as well as see the in- 
herent necessity of our times, this 
work must be considered part of a 


| priest’s ministry—quite as fruitful as 











| instructing children, quite as fruitful 


as taking a convert through the cat- 
echism. 

This task of formation can seem 
vague and hard to tie down. But gen- 
eral lines are clear. 

The staples of spiritual formation 
will be there: Mass with Communion, 
prayer, confession, mortification, de- 
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votion to Our Lady, spiritual direc- 
tion, days of recollection, retreats. To- 
wards these we must help them. 


In addition to these staples, we must 
form them in a layman’s way. Their 
spirituality will not be a priest’s spir- 
ituality, which deals directly with 
religious things. Nor will it be a clois- 
tered spirituality. It will not be pre- 
dicated on isolation or withdrawal 
from the problems of lay life. It will 
be a formation based upon an aware- 
ness, a scrutiny of these problems and 
some action upon them. It will be a 
formation of association—of meeting 
people, of meeting with people, of 
working with people—of a great, self- 
sacrificial charity. It will be a forma- 
tion through all the phases of lay 
life—domestic, parochial, economic, 
political. Otherwise the formation 
will be stunted; the apostolic possi- 
bilities cut down. Finally it will not 
be a spirituality of mere offering 
up—a kind of blind resignation to 
things as they are—but a spirituality 
dedicated to change and success, God 
willing. 


In THE MysticaL Bopy 


It will be a formation through the 
great apostolic realities like the Mys- 
tical Body and the Mass. They will 
need a deep sense of Christ Mystic— 
of Christ active in the world through 
them, bringing all phases of life to a 
head in Himself through them. We 
shall have to show them their own 
irreplaceability in the Mystical Body; 
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show them that what they can do, 
others (clergy included) cannot do; 
show them the significance and ur- 
gency of their apostolic action. We 
shall have to give them a sense of 
dedication to complete Christ. We 
shall have to teach them a sense of 
other people, of oneness with people, 
a sense of community drawn from 
the Mystical Body and taken into the 
other fields of life which are crying 
out for people’s acting together out 
of a conviction of their oneness. That 
can be done if they are shown, as 
Pius XII has done, that members of 
the Mystical Body are closer than the 
union of flesh and blood between 
mother and child, closer together than 
the union of husband and wife, who 
are two in one flesh, in one spirit. 
The Mass, the supreme expression, 
the supreme action of the Mystical 
Body, is the other great apostolic 
' feality. We shall have to discover to 
them that it is “the source and center 
of their spiritual lives.” Show them 
that the Mass, because it is their sac- 
rifice, is a complete giving of them- 
selves, a complete dedication of them- 
selves to the apostolate. Show them 
that the Mass is the Mystical Body 
acting together and drawn closer to- 
gether through its Meal. Show them 
that the Mass means bringing Re- 
demption to our own time and that 
that Redemption must reach all of life 
to enrich it—for time as well as 
eternity. 
It will mean a formation through 
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a spirituality which comes from the}, 
type of apostle we are helping. ln},,. , 


other words, a worker will have a 
“worker’s spirituality,” a married per. 
son a “married person’s spirituality,” 
The worker will be formed on the 
social doctrine of the Church. He 
will be formed by a dedication to the 
critical worker’s problem. He will be 
formed through a conviction that 
there must be a reform of institu. 
tions—economic institutions, like the 
enacting of FEPC, like the repeal or 
drastic revision of the Taft-Hartley 
law, like the introduction of a union 
in a plant—as well as a reform of 
individuals. He will be formed 
through the doctrine and philosophy 
of work—its nobility, its indispen: 
sability, its social content. 


SPECIALIZED MOVEMENTS 


Similarly, if the apostle is married, 
he will be formed on a spirituality 
growing out of married life. He will 
need dedication to that field, a knowl- 
edge of the problems, a working 
through the problems. He will need 
the wonderful teaching of the Church 
about married life and about family 
life. He will need a sense of the neigh- 
borhood, the parish, the local com- 
munity, because these are all com- 
pounded of families. 

By way of illustration, I might say 
that this is most readily done in the 
specialized movements of the aposto- 
late—the Christian Family Move- 





ment, the Young Christian Workers, 




















the} the Young Christian Students, and 


Ihe rural counterpart, still unstarted. 


ion 


ned 
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These have the advantages of definite 





‘lobjectives of formation and of cer- 





tain mechanical helps like weekly 
meetings and weekly contact with the 
priest. 


PRIEST AND LaItTy 


But the task of forming either an 
individual apostle or a group apostle 
—any apostle—is not usually accom- 
plished except with the persistent help 
of a priest. A meeting has to be ef- 
fected between the riches of the 
Church and the lay apostle, and it has 
to be done ordinarily through a 
priest. He has the knowledge, he has 
the grace of orders, he has the help 
of the Holy Ghost. He must, there- 
fore, be unafraid of the laity. He 
must trust them. He has to have the 
courage to begin. He has to be will- 
ing to give the time it takes when 
many other things are clamoring for 
his time. 

To sum it up, the second contri- 
bution of the priesthood to the world’s 
crisis is the creation of lay apostles. 
Besides being a most necessary thing, 
the lay apostolate is the most arrest- 
ing thing in the Church since the 
day of Pius X. We can thank the 
providence of God for it. 

The third opportunity to meet the 
world’s problem is the priest’s very 
own. Most of the areas of life which 
need reconstruction are the layman’s, 











but one is specifically ours: the sanc- 
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tuary, the altar. That, too, figures in 
the crisis. In that, too, there has been 
a deterioration. 

Insofar as this problem reaches 
the very heart of the Church—its 
worship, its sacrifice and sacraments 
—it is the most important of all the 
problems. It is not the most devas- 
tating, it is not the most characteristic 
of our time—the unsolved industrial 
problem is that—but it is the most 
important. 

The initiative and the drive in 
other phases of life will depend on 
the lay people. But the initiative and 
drive in this phase will depend upon 
priests. If the Christian, the lay apos- 
tle, is to be formed well, he must be 
formed by the liturgy. Yet the Chris- 
tian, the lay apostle, cannot be so 
formed, unless we act in this field 
proper to our priesthood. 

The liturgy, however, is impeded 
in its full effectiveness with the peo- 
ple. There are obstructions, there are 
hindrances, but the voice of the 
Church has been clear for nearly fifty 
years. All the Pius’s have spoken: the 
Xth, the XIth, and the XIIth. 

What needs doing? First and fore- 
most, the participation of the people. 
Not merely for the sake of a psy- 
chological effect, but to implement 
their priestly action, their objective 
doing of the Mass, to give it their 
fullest human response. First and 
foremost in that participation is the 
sung Mass. The preliminary ap- 
proaches must be made—the indoc- 
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trination, the readying of our people 
by instruction to stimulate their un- 
derstanding and their desire. Some 
wise and courageous start, undeterred 
by the difficulties. Not driving our 
people, not forcing them, but leading 
them. Not aiming at full perfection, 
at 100 per-cent cooperation, but at 
a strong and successful percentage. 
With consistent effort, growth will 
come after that. 


LEAFLET MISSAL 


There are some steps along the 
road. Could we not get on with the 
text? Could we not provide our peo- 
ple with the leaflet missal? We take 
so many costs in the parish for 
granted — fuel, light, candles, the 
school. A help to parish worship, like 
the leaflet missal, might well be an 
accepted current expense. Some simple 
form of the dialog Mass would be 
another great step. The leaflet missal, 
being uniform and still providing the 
propers, would help with that. The 
dialog Mass would eventually lead 
to the sung Mass. People would rather 
sing than just speak responses. How- 
ever, once we have a congregationally 
sung Mass, there would hardly be a 
reason for abandoning the dialog 
Mass, if there are other Masses. 

We could begin by removing some 
of the obstructions. Using the color 
of the day would help enormously. 
The invariable black Mass hinders the 
formative effect of the Mass, of the 
Church’s feasts. It does not nourish 
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the priest either. And it is hard to 
uncover a good reason why this ob- 
struction, which exists only in this 
country, should persist. It can be re- 
moved without difficulty. 

Other obstructions can be dealt 
with. Masses that are too rapid. The 
majestic words of the Canon ought 
to have their effect upon our minds. 
Too much rapidity defeats that, and 
makes it difficult for the people to de- 
rive anything from the text. Too, 
there is the occasional wretched sing- 
ing of an organist. There is the trun- 
cated singing: the Creed, the Dies Irae 
partially sung; the propers completely 
unsung. There are the lengthy Sunday 
announcements crowding out the 


preaching or accounting for even 


greater rapidity at Mass. These are 
only examples selected haphazardly. 

In a word, there is a routine that 
we have to break through. It will 
take thought, it will take some in- 
genuity, it will take tact, but a start 
must be made. We must cut through 
this appalling lack of participation, 
this appalling muteness of the congre- 
gation. 

We must restore what the Prot- 
estants always kept—participation. 
They cut out the very heart of their 
religion when they lost the Mass. We 
retained the heart of the matter, but 
we lost the participation. The sense 
of loss which a convert experiences 
because he cannot participate is an 
unanswerable argument for restor- 
ing participation. 
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There are two elements in this prob- 
lem. You might imagine a parish 
where all the people would be anxious 
to participate in the Mass and where 
the pastor would be unfavorable to 
the idea or unwilling to further the 
idea. In that instance, the priest’s 
unique contribution to the world’s 
crisis would be dismayingly defeated. 

This is purely imaginative. But 
what is likely to happen (and does 
happen) is that there will be an in- 
creasing number of people who do 
wish participation and who are un- 
able to find it anywhere. Their inter- 
est may have been aroused at school, 
or by reading, or by engaging in the 
apostolate, or by having experienced 
participation somewhere. The fact is 
there will be more and more people 
like this, and the tragedy is we are 
not beginning to provide for them. 

The other element in the problem 
is the reverse condition—where a 
priest would be willing and eager 
and scarcely a _ parishioner had 
evinced an interest. The effort there 
must all bend in the direction of hav- 
ing the people appreciate the Mass 
more, its social nature, the expressed 
desire of the Church, the naturalness 
of singing—and somehow a start must 
be made. 

In dealing with problems, much 
must be left to the laymen—with our 
spiritual help and under their bishops. 
But one thing rests squarely with us: 
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the altar, the liturgy. The job of re:. 
constructing that is ours—with the 
help of the laity and under our bish- 
ops. Economic life, politics, inter- 
national relations all need change, 
So, too, does the parish. It is part of: 
the picture. Individualism has in- 
vaded the very precincts of the altar, 
People no longer actively join in 
worship. Many no longer desire to, 
Many, even if they so desired, no 
longer would be able to. 

So our direct relation to the world: 
crisis is to effect a change in our 
parishes (in schools and convents, 
too) so that Christ through the liturgy 
will have the most complete response. 
of His people; so that they will have 
participation, the primary and in- 
dispensable source of Christ’s spirit— 
Pius X’s thought; so that they will 
have their finest teacher, bar none, 
the feasts of the liturgical year, and 
really be molded by them into the. 
image of Christ—Pius XI’s thought; 
so that the Mass and all that it means 
will be the center and source of their 
spiritual lives—Pius XII’s thought. 

So there it is. These are three great 
opportunities to meet the crisis. To 
bring the light of the Papal teaching 
to the minds of the people. To create 
lay apostles. To do our particular 
task—to make the altar effective. 

With God’s help we shall make a 
start. Or, a start made, we shall; 
carry on. 








Editorials 





Innocent Merriment 
| | gpsneagar and be merry. The tid- 


ings of Christmas are gladsome. 
Be of good heart, of good cheer. 
Deck the halls with holly. Sing Noel. 
But, for the sake of Him whose birth- 
day it is intended to celebrate, do it 
decently. 

Too often, Christmas is just an ex- 
cuse for having fun in any but a fit- 
ting and profitable manner. The 
feasting becomes an occasion of 
gluttony, the cup that cheers begets 
the drunk that drools. The party may 
be protracted to a debauch. 

Modern business takes its toll of 
goodwill and season’s greetings for 
the sake of reorders or new accounts. 
But this can be, and often is, temp- 
ered and made wholesome by the 
touch of sincere friendliness. 

Already we have suffered the an- 
noyance of seeing usually sober and 
respectable citizens weaving their in- 
tricate and heaven-protected pattern 
of pedestrian procedure through 
traffic tangles where angels would 
fear, and with good reason, to tread. 
The picture is not pretty and the im- 
pression is not one of fun and frolic. 

Even the most stupid ox should 
not make an ass of himself under 
the impression that going to the dogs 
on Christnias Eve will make him at 
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home with the shepherds and the 
sheep on Christmas morning. 

Rejoice and be merry. Or, to put 
it more modernly, have fun. But re- 
member that you don’t honor Christ 
by forgetting to act like a Christian. 
And that God won’t keep you merry 
if you prefer to be maudlin. 

God rest ye, merry gentlemen! 
But don’t forget that last word. It’s 
the key to celebration that pays off 
in a hangover of happiness and peace. 
A merry Christmas to you all!—THe 
CatHouic Review, Baltimore, Md., 
Dec. 22, 1950. 


The Hospital Record 


ae as a whole, not just 
Catholics, can well be proud of 
the great report announced last week 
with the publication of the 1952 Cath- 
olic Hospital Directory. The astound- 
ing amount of health and hospital 
services rendered by this one segment 
of privately sponsored institutions in 
one year calls for great praise. 
Opening their doors to the sick 
without thought of race, color or 
creed, these hospitals served 7.5 mil- 
lion patients during 1951. This was 
done through the efforts of 1,125 
Catholic hospital and health agencies 
of all types. During this period, par- 


ticularly in our own Diocese of Co- 
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lumbus, these facilities were under- 
going a tremendous growth and ex- 
pansion. The report for next year will 
be considerably more impressive in 
services rendered throughout the na- 
tion. 

Americans can be doubly thankful 
for all of this. They can be grateful, 
first of all, for the relief and aid ten- 
dered to so many suffering people. 
But they must not fail to thank God 
that they live in a country where pri- 
vate institutions are free to operate. 
This is a great work of mercy ard 
charity. It must be retained as such. 
It must not deteriorate to the level of 
organized, and therefore cold, char- 
ity. It must not be taken over by any 
governmental agency, with the result- 
ing loss of love and devotion in a 
work which without these qualities is 
not properly done otherwise. 

This, surely, is the opportune time 
to pay tribute, and a glowing one, to 
the thousands of nuns who give their 
lives to this work. Were it not for 
their dedication, much of what the 
1951 report reveals would not have 
been a reality. Non-Catholics, too, 
are full of praise for the selfless serv- 
ice of the nuns in our hospitals. They 
have in a great many instances given 
evidence of their appreciation by con- 
tributing to the work. Daily the rising 
costs make the administration of 
these institutions a severe struggle. 
Scientific progress makes necessary 
and available new and expensive 
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equipment, as well as new drugs and 
medicines. Somehow the Sisters meet 
the high costs and manage to keep 
their hospitals looking clean and neat 
and in good repair. 

It was St. John of God who one 
day saw the stigmata in the feet of a 
beggar he was helping. He looked up 
to say, “So it is you, Lord!” The Sis- 
ters must keep this in mind as they 
continue their service of mercy and 
charity in our beloved country.— 
CatHotic Times, Columbus, Ohio, 
July 25, 1952. 


Court on “The Miracle” 


Fo some strange reason the im- 
pression has got about that Cath- 
olics are uniformly unhappy about 
the recent ruling of the Supreme 
Court on the occasion of “The Mira- 
cle” case. This simply is not so. The 
unanimous decision of the Court had 
nothing to say about the grossly in- 
sulting nature of the film or its sacri- 
legious character, and those who 
found it offensive artistically and 
religiously can continue to hold their 
views. Similarly those who wish to 
boycott it and persuade others to do 
the same have no reason to desist. 
The Supreme Court merely indicat- 
ed its incapacity to define an essen- 
tially theological term—sacrilegious. 
No one should be surprised that a 
group of jurists exercising a civil 
function in a pluralistic society should 
refrain from such a definition. This 
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is not to say that the word is inde- 
finable; Catholics have very clear 
hotions on the meauing of sacrilege; 
so too, more or less, have the two 
hundred odd Christian sects in Amer- 
ica. Even those religions which are 
non-Christian have a definition of 
sacrilege. 

We are faced with the question of 
the function of the state in a society 
where various religions are conscien- 
tiously held by their adherents. The 
civil power must protect the con- 
sciences of its citizens in those mat- 
ters which do not damage the general 
welfare; it will scarcely do for the 
civil authorities, however, to deter- 
mine what is sacred, or what is sacri- 
legious. When they speak in these 
atcénts, they assume a competence 
which is not theirs. 

At the same time we must not sup- 
pose that government is indifferent 
to’ the sacred character of the beliefs 
and practices of its people. It is sure- 
ly within the powers of the state to 
encourage and protect religious life. 
It is difficult to see, at the same time, 
how it can determine the content of 
religion in a purely civil judgment. 

As for “The Miracle,” several lines 
of action ate open to us, one of them 
especially effective. Catholics, with 
othet Christians, can avoid seeing 
such a film and their absence will 
be noticed in the box office receipts. 
A theatre which issues such an offen- 
sive fare can be told by letter and 
phone that its action is insulting to 
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many clients. This kind of democratic 
protest is most effective since it repre- 
sents the views of those who patron- 
ize the movies. It also touches the 
box office, and movies are, after all, 
business. — Pitot, Boston, Mass., 
June 7, 1952. 


Church and Salvation 
(CATHOLICS are somewhat per- 


plexed at the discussion in non- 
Catholic circles, aided and abetted by 
a few rebellious Catholics, of the Cath- 
olic teaching on the salvation of non- 
Catholics. The official caiechism we 
study in our Catholic schools and 
Sunday schools is very clear on the 


point. We quote from one being used © 


currently in secondary schools and 
colleges sponsored by the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine. 

“Can they be saved who remain 
outside the Catholic Church because 
they do not know it is the true 
Church? 

“They who remain outside the 
Catholic Church through no fault of 
their own and do not know it is the 
true Church can be saved by making 
use of the graces which God gives 
them. 

“(A) Those who are outside the 
Church through no fault of their own 
are not culpable in the sight of God 
because of their invincible ignorance. 

“(B) Persons who make use of the 
graces God gives them, even though 
they are not members of the true 
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Church, actually have the desire to 
become members inasmuch as they 
wish to use all the means ordained by 
God for their salvation.” 

This doctrine has been affirmed by 
the Supreme Sacred Congregation of 
the Holy Office in an answer to a 
small misguided Boston group which 
has challenged the traditional teach- 
ing. It also condemns the other ex- 
treme, those “who falsely assert that 
men can be saved equally well in 
every religion.” 

A catechism by Father Joseph 
Deharbe, S.J., written in German and 
translated for the use of two or more 
generations throughout the English- 
speaking world, said: 

“Does it become us to judge 
whether this one or that is outside the 
Church by his own fault or not? 

“No; for such judgment belongs 
to God, Who alone is the searcher of 
hearts.” 

That ought to assure the doubters, 
if it is information they are seeking 
rather than occasion for argument.— 
The CatHotic News, New York, 
N. Y., Sept. 20, 1952. 


Hope for UNESCO 


A’ THE close of hostilities against 
Hitler’s Third Reich, Julian 
Huxley, with the advice of such men 
as Canada’s John Grierson (succes- 
sively chairman of the Wartime In- 
formation Board and the National 
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Film Board), got the United Nations 
Educational and Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) off to 
a bad start. There were legitimate 
fears that Hitler’s pagan philosophies 
had found new champions. 

Immense funds were collected 
from overburdened taxpayers in vic- 
tor countries, including Canada, to 
propagate a paganism which would 
have pleased Alfred Rosenberg, Hit- 
ler’s “high-priest” of anti-religious 
propaganda. 

It was only when UNESCO began 
to feel the weight of a gradually in- 
tensifying opposition of public 
opinion, through a rallying of Chris- 
tian groups in countries asked to 
finance Mr. Huxley and his hand- 
picked “liberal thinkers,” that the 
nefarious trends were re-examined by 
the executive committee. The com- 
mittee realized that its funds might 
be cut off. 

Today there is some reason to hope 
that a halt has been called. The ap- 
pointment of the Apostolic Nuncio to 
France, Archbishop Angelo Roncalli, 
as permanent representative of the 
Holy See to UNESCO indicates at 
least the possibility of cooperation 
for constructive efforts. 

It is too early to be fully reassured, 
but there are signs that UNESCO's 
high-handed, anti-religious propa- 
ganda may cease—THE ENSIGN, 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada, July 12, 
1952. 
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The Progress of Astronomy 
Pore Pius XII 


An address by His Holiness to the World Astronomical Congress, 
September 7, 1952. 


1. The Panorama of the Cosmos 


oe PRESENCE of such a numerous group of illustrious astronomers 
from every country recalls to Our mind the picture of the cosmos which 
modern astronomy has succeeded in painting and which you, by means of 
your incessant observations and brilliant researches, have brought to its 
present perfection. 

For this We are grateful to you, especially because this scientific know- 
ledge and inspiring contemplation of the universe attract our mind as well 
as yours to philosophic considerations of more universal value, and elevate 
the soul ever higher towards that Supreme Being transcending all know- 
ledge and coining His own image in every other being, Who is known in His 
supreme truth and Who is “the love that moves the sun and the other stars 
(Dante, Paradiso 33, 145). 

Although We are conscious that We are addressing distinguished schol- 
ars who are more conversant with science than We are, still We cannot re- 
’ ‘frain from recalling at least the chief steps in the wonderful progress 

achieved by astronomy and astrophysics in the last fifty years, pointing out 
the milestones which are at the same time so important for more exalted 
considerations. 

That which was an enigma and a dream for the astronomers of the past, 
and wich has become for contemporary astronomers a brilliant reality sur- 
passing every expectation, may perhaps be well expressed in these words: 
the conquest of cosmic space. 

Observation, intelligence, new technical means have placed in the hands 
of astronomical science something like a gigantic compass which scientists 
have daily extended further and further in the universe, until the radius now 
attained far surpasses the hitherto foreseeable dimensions. 

How many barriers, erected especially by enormous distances, have been 
thrust aside during the last decades through the invincible and never satis- 
fied spirit of research on the part of scientists. 

The past century saw the first laborious attempts at an exploration of the 
depths of space, when Bessel, Struve and Hunderson measured the first 
trigonometric parallaxes. As a result, at the turn of the century, astronomers 
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were justifiably proud of having a list of well determined parallaxes for 
some 58 stars whose distances from our sun ranged up to 30 or 40 light-years. 

But even as early as 1912 there was found a new and more powerful 
method for measuring cosmic distances and for deepening the penetration 
of man’s vision into space. Miss Leavitt then discovered a relation between 
the period of the light variation and the luminosity of a certain type of 
variable stars called Cepheids. Hence, whenever a Cepheid was discovered 
in the heavens, it was possible to derive the absolute magnitude from the 
observed period of light variation; a comparison with the apparent magnitude 
then easily gave the distance. 

Contemporaneously, the observational results were improved both by 
progress in the construction of ever more powerful telescopes, so that the 
depth of penetration of human vision into space was increased several mil- 
lionfold, enough to reach out into undreamed-of depths of space. 

The first great step beyond the nearby stars was made by the astronomer 
Shapley with his now classical researches on the distribution of the globular 
clusters in space. 

These researches completely transformed the ideas hitherto held on the 
structure of the Galactic system. Meanwhile, these conceptions were per- 
fected by means of other investigations, like those on stellar motions and 
on the absorption of light as it passes through the clouds of interstellar 
matter. 

In fact, it became certain that the Milky Way, which had inspired the 
ancients with many a naive myth, is really an immense accumulation of at 
least 100 billion stars, some larger, some smaller than our own sun, the 
Milky Way system being interpenetrated by great clouds of gas and cosmic 
dust. 

This entire system is itself subject to the general law of gravitation, and 
its far-flung parts rotate in giant orbits around a center located in the great 
star clouds of Sagittarius. The Milky Way system as a whole resembles an 
enormous biconvex lens in rotation. Its equatorial diameter is about 100,000 
light-years. 

Our solar system is not, as was once believed, in the center of this im- 
mense agglomeration of stars, but rather some 30,000 light-years distant; 
and although it turns about that center with the staggering velocity of 250 
kilometers per second, it still requires some 200 million years to complete 
a single revolution. 

With legitimate pride the astronomical science of the present century 
claims the credit for the conquest of the Galactic system. After this first step 
beyond the nearby stars was thus successfully made, there came the next 
mighty step beyond the Milky Way and out into the immensity of inter- 
galactic space. 

This great advance in human knowledge was made possible above all by 
the giant American telescopes of Lick, Yerkes and Mount Wilson 

In 1917, Ritchey, using the 60-inch Mount Wilson reflector, discovered 
some novae in the Andromeda Nebula. The hypothesis that these stars were 
located in an extra-galactic nebula, at distances of hundreds of thousands 
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of light-years, at first met with great opposition. But when Hubble, using 
the 100-inch Mount Wilson reflector, succeeded in resolving the outer parts 
of the Andromeda Nebula into globular clusters and even individual stars, 
some of which were recognized as Cepheids, the opposition collapsed. 

It became certain that the spiral nebulae are really great stellar systems, 
comparable in composition and size with our own galactic system, even 
though to the human eye they appear at best only as a tiny patch of luminous 
nebulosity. 

The distance of the galaxy nearest to us, that of Andromeda, turned out 
to be 750,000 light-years, and that of Triangulum, 780,000 light-years. 

Tireless in fathoming the skies, astronomers thereupon went on to study 
nebulae that are apparently still fainter than these two galaxies, calculating 
their distances by measuring their apparent diameter and luminosity and 
comparing these with the same data for the nearer galaxies. 

Finally, the spectroscopic investigations of Humason led to the discovery 
of an unexpected law; the spectral lines were shifted toward the red by an 
amount that is proportional to the distance of the galaxy. 

This red shift thus can serve as an indicator of distances for even faint 
extra-galactic nebulae, as long as enough light arrives from the nebula to 
produce a measurable spectrum. 

In the course of these researches on extra-galactic nebulae, it was ob- 
served that when very large areas and depths of the sky are considered, the 
galaxies are uniformly distributed in cosmic space, nor is there a detectable 
thinning-out of the galactic population with distance. 

The 100-inch reflector of Mount Wilson can detect galaxies inside a 
sphere of a billion light-years in diameter: within this space there are some 
_ 100 million island universes, each containing on the average about 100 bil- 
lion stars like our sun. 

After this rapid imaginary trip through the immense universe, let us 
return to our tiny little earth, which at times seems to us so vast and mighty, 
with the mass of its mountain chains, the boundless expanse of its oceans, 
the violence of its hurricanes and volcanic eruptions and seismic movements. 
And yet a ray of light would traverse the equatorial circumference of the 
earth seven times in a single second. In little over a second, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, it would reach the sun and in five and one-half hours the 
light would arrive at Pluto, the most distant planet of the solar system. 

But the nearest stars, many of which on clear nights seem to us within 
reach of our hands from the tops of the mountains, are seen by means of 
light that left the star more than three years ago, while light from the center 
of our Milky Way comes to us only after a voyage of 30,000 years. 

The light from the Andromeda Nebula which we now see left there 
750,000 years ago; and the light images barely registered on photographic 
plates after long exposure times in our most powerful modern instruments 
are photographs of galaxies that are between 500 and 1,000 million light- 
years distant. 


What numbers, what dimensions, what distances in space and time! And 
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z yet astronomical science is still far from having arrived at the end of its 
5 marvelous adventures. 

Who can say what further boundaries will be opened to us in the very 
near future by the researches being done either with the 200-inch Palomar 
telescope or in the rapidly growing branch of radio astronomy? How small 
| man himself appears in this majestic expansion of space and time, just like 
a microscopic particle of dust lost in the immensity of the universe! 


II. The Accomplishments of the Spirit of Research 


And yet that which especially strikes one who gazes at this picture of the 
universe, so imposing even in this present brief outline, and which is the 
fruit of long and laborious researches not of just one individual, but rather 
of entire generations of scholars belonging to the most diverse nations, is 
not only the gigantic mass of the whole and of its parts, nor merely the har- 
mony of their movements in space, but also the wonders accomplished by 
the human spirit in unveiling this vast cosmic panorama. 

Though man is essentially bound within the narrow limits of bodily 
conditions, he has exceeded every expectation that the limited power of the 
human senses at first sight could promise him, and with his intelligence 
has succeeded in mastering the immense universe. 

Truly extraordinary has man’s labor been if one considers the starting 
point of his wonderful climb to the heavens; for the senses, from whose 
data man necessarily has to start, dispose of a very limited power of know- 
ing, generally restricted to their immediate neighborhood in space and time. 

The first accomplishment of the human spirit, therefore, consists in hav- 
ing broken down the narrow enclosure imposed on the senses by the con- 
ditions of their very nature. It has done this by inventing means and con- 
structing ingenious instruments which increase beyond all limits both the 
amplitude and the precision of sense perceptions: the telescope which almost 
annihilates the enormous distances between the human eye and the remote 
stars, allowing us, as it were, to reach out and touch them; and the photo- 
graphic plate which accumulates and preserves the faint light coming to us 
from the most inaccessible galaxies. 

While the human spirit thus gradually increases the power of the senses, 
it uses these heightened potentialities in order to deepen its researches on 
nature, thinking up a thousand devices for revealing the most subtle and ab- 
struse phenomena. 

In this way it accumulates the tiny defects that are being constantly re- 
peated and builds them up to a perceptible whole and, conversely, it invents 
instruments like the photo-electric cell and the Wilson cloud chamber for 
investigating the extremely delicate individual processes involved in radio- 
active materials and cosmic rays. 

In this way it accumulates the tiny defects that are being constantly re- 
peated and builds them up to a perceptible whole and, conversely, it invents 
instruments like the photo-electric cell and the Wilson cloud chamber for 
investigating the extremely delicate individual processes involved in radio- 
active materials and cosmic rays. 
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The human spirit, by ever more careful scrutiny, finds the laws which rule 
over energy processes and thus succeeds in converting energy forms which 
are impervious to the senses, such as electric waves and infra-red and ultra- 
violet rays, into other forms which are directly accessible to precise sense 
perception. 

The human spirit of research questions nature in laboratory experiments 
and deduces there laws that are valid for the restricted experimental con- 
ditions. Not yet satisfied, it then tests these laws and extends their range of 
application by means of astrophysical observations. 

Observational and theoretical knowledge of molecular spectra enables 
it to venture out into the dense atmospheres of the outer planets and to de- 
termine the composition, temperature and density of these gases. 

Taking advantage of the facts and theories of spectroscopic science, it 
scrutinizes the fixed stars and gathers together an exact body of knowledge 
concerning the composition, temperature, density and ionization of their 
mysterious atmosphere. 

With the aid of modern quantum theory, the mind of man reads the script 
of the spectral lines and is able to state to which elements the lines belong 
and to explain how they arise, even before it is possible to excite them in 
the laboratory. 

Not even the deep interior of the solar orb escapes the penetrating gaze 
of the human mind equipped with astrophysical theories; the intelligence 


of man thus succeeds in following the transformation of matter itself, prac- ° 


tically witnessing the nuclear processes which take place in the center of the 
sun and which compensate for the energy losses due to the escape of solar 
radiation during billions of years. 

Bold and unafraid, the human spirit does not hesitate even before the 
tremendous cataclysms occurring in a nova or supernova, but measures 
the immense velocities of the exploding gases and tries to discover the 
causes of the observed phenomena. 

It even retraces the path of the fleeing galaxies back through the bil- 
lions of years of past time, in order to witness the mighty cosmic processes 
that took place in the first morning of the creation of the world. 

What thing is then this spirit of infinitesimal man, physically lost on 
the ocean of the universe but daring to ask his extremely limited senses 
to discover the countenance and the history of the boundless universe, and 
then succeeding in revealing both of them? 

Only one answer, strikingly evident, can be given, and that is: The 
spirit of man belongs to an order of being essentially different from, and 
superior to, that of matter, even though that matter be of immeasurable mass. 


Ill. The Eternal Creating Spirit 


Finally, this question spontaneously presents itself: Will this path, 
begun by the spirit of man with undisputed honor to himself, be open in- 
definitely to him in the future, and will it be trod by him unceasingly until 
he is able to reveal the very last mystery of the universe? 
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Or, on the contrary, is the mystery of nature so stupendous and so 
hidden that the human spirit, through its own intrinsic limitations and 
inadequacies, will never succeed in fathoming it completely? 

The answer of vigorous minds who have penetrated most deeply into 
the secrets of the cosmos is quite modest and reserved: We are, they think, 
at the very beginning; there is a long way still to go arid the path will be 
tirelessly followed; however, it is completely improbable that even the 
most gifted investigator will ever succeed in recognizing, and much less in 
solving, the mysteries locked up in the physical universe. 

Such mysteries, therefore, postulate and point to the existence of one 
Spirit Who is infinitely superior: the divine Creative Spirit Who created 
everything that exists, conserves it in being and governs it, and meanwhile 
with supreme insight knows and scrutinizes His handiwork, now just as He 
did at the dawn of the first day of creation. “The spirit of God moved over 
the waters” (Genesis 1, 2). 

Both happy and transcendent is this meeting of the human spirit and 
the Spirit of the Creator. We mean a spirit truly divine and not a world 
soul to be confounded With the universe, as pantheism dreamed of. 

The universe itself, as perceived: by our own experience, rebels against 
this error, declaring itself to be a composite whole in spite of its dynamic 
unity, and manifesting in addition to its undeniable harmonies and beauties 
also evident imperfections that are irreconcilable with the divine plenitude 
of Being. 

This Divine Spirit is distinct and different from the world but not out- 
side of the world, nor secluded as it were in disdainful isolation and 
abandoning His own handiworks to themselves, as the deistic theories 
would have it. 

Rather, this Divine Spirit is present in the world which He omnipo- 
tently creates, conserves and governs; to Him an essential dependence binds 
the world in its intimate being and operation. 

Moreover, to the mind of the scientist who knows how to find a mean- 
ing in the totality of existing reality, this Divine Spirit reveals Himself not 
as the cold cosmos, but as the breath of goodness and love which pervades 
all and explains all, and which in a particular way concentrates itself and 
reveals itself in the human creature made to His. own image and likeness. 
Hence it is that this Divine Spirit does not disdain to make man the con- 
stant object of His ineffable loving operation, such as the Redemption by 
means of the mystery of His Incarnation. 

The subsequent development of man’s concepts of the universe—which 
has rightly overturned the ancient geocentric and anthropocentric ideas, 
has contracted our planet to the dimensions of microscopic star-dust, and 
has shrunk man to the size of an atom on this bit of dust, confining both 
in a corner of the universe—does not constitute an obstacle, as some have 
claimed, in discussing the mystery of the Incarnation, either for the love 
or the omnipotence of Him Who is pure spirit and as such possesses an 

infinite superiority to matter, whatever be its cosmic dimensions in space, 
time, mass and energy. 
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And so, besides the profound esteem which We cherish for your science 
and for all other sciences, a further motive, looking toward higher and 
universal horizons, incites Us to formulate these good wishes for you. 

May the modern conception of astronomical science, which has been 
the goal of so many great scholars of the past, like Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler and Newton, remain still fruitful of further marvelous progress in 
modern astrophysics; and, thanks to the peaceful collaboration of which 
the International Astronomical Union is a shining example, may the astro- 
nomical picture of the universe become ever more and more perfect. 

And in order that the eternal light of God may guide and illuminate 
your studies, which are directed toward revealing the traces of His per- 
fection and toward hearing the echoes of His harmonies, We invoke on 
all here present the celestial favors, in pledge of which may there descend 
upon you Our Apostolic Benediction. 


Condemnation of Father 


Leonard Feeney 


A letter addressed to the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, August 8, 1949. Reprinted from the Piot.* 





The Supreme Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office has ex- 
amined again the problem of Father Leonard Feeney and St. Bene- 
dict Center. Having studied carefully the publications issued by the 
Center, and having considered all the circumstances of this case, 
the Sacred Congregation has ordered me to publish, in its entirety, 
the letter which the same Congregation sent to me on the 8th of 
August, 1949. The Supreme Pontiff, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
has given full approval to this decision. In due obedience, therefore, 
we publish, in its entirety, the Latin text of the letter as received 
from the Holy Office with an English translation of the same approved 
by the Holy See. 


Given at Boston, Massachusetts, 
the 4th day of September, A.D. 1952. 


Wa ter J. Furtone, 
Chancellor 


® Ricwarp J. CusHine, 
Archbishop of Boston. 











*49 Franklin St., Boston, Mass., Sept. 6, 1952. 
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From the Headquarters of the Holy Office 


August 8, 1949 
Protocol Number 122/49. 


Your Excellency: 


This Supreme Sacred Congregation has followed very attentively the 
rise and the course of the grave controversy stirred up by certain associates 
of “St. Benedict Center” and “Boston College” in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of that axiom: “Outside the Church there is no salvation.” 

After having examined all the documents that are necessary or useful 
in this matter, among them information from your Chancery, as well as 
appeals and reports in which the associates of “St. Benedict Center“ ex- 
plain their opinions and complaints, and also many other documents per- 
tinent to the controversy, officially collected, the same Sacred Congrega- 
tion is convinced that the unfortunate controversy arose from the fact that 
the axiom, “outside the Church there is no salvation,’ was not correctly 
understood and weighed, and that the same controversy was rendered more 
bitter by serious disturbance of discipline arising from the fact that some 
of the associates of the institutions mentioned above refused reverence and 
obedience to legitimate authorities. 

Accordingly, the Most Eminent and Most Reverend Cardinals of this 
Supreme Congregation, in a plenary session held on Wednesday, July 27, 
1949, decreed, and the August Pontiff in an audience on the following 
Thursday, July 28, 1949, deigned to give his approval, that the following 
explanations pertinent to the doctrine, and also that invitations and ex- 
hortations relevant to discipline be given: 

We are bound by divine and Catholic faith to believe all those things 
which are contained in the word of God, whether it be Scripture or Tradi- 
tion, and are proposed by the Church to be believed as divinely revealed, 
not only through solemn judgment but also through the ordinary and uni- 
versal teaching office (Denzinger, n. 1792). 

Now, among those things which the Church has always preached and 
will never cease to preach is contained also that infallible statement by 
which we are taught that there is no salvation outside the Church. 

However, this dogma must be understood in that sense in which the 
Church herself understands it. For, it was not to private judgments that 
Our Saviour gave for explanation those things that are centained in the 
deposit of faith, but to the teaching authority of the Church. 

Now, in the first place, the Church teaches that in this matter there is 
question of a most strict command of Jesus Christ. For He explicitly 
enjoined on His apostles to teach all nations to observe all things what- 
soever He Himself had commanded (Matt. 28: 19-20). 

Now, among the commandments of Christ, that one holds not the least 
place by which we are commanded to be incorporated by baptism into the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is the Church, and to remain united to 
Christ and to His Vicar, through whom He Himself in a visible manner 
governs the Church on earth. 


Therefore, no one will be saved who, knowing the Church to have been 
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divinely established by Christ, nevertheless refuses to submit to the Church 
or withholds obedience from the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar of Christ on 
earth. 

Not only did the Saviour cemmand that all nations should enter the 
Church, but He also decreed the Church to be a means of salvation with- 
out which no one can enter the kingdom of eternal glory. 

In His infinite mercy God has willed that the effects, necessary for one 
to be saved, of those helps to salvation which are directed toward man’s 
final end, not by intrinsic necessity, but only by divine institution, can 
also be obtained in certain circumstances when those helps are used only 
in desire and longing. This we see clearly stated in the Sacred Council of 
Trent, both in reference to the sacrament of regeneration and in reference 
to the sacrament of penance (Denzinger nn. 797,807). 

The same in its own degree must be asserted of the Church, in as far 
as she is the general help to salvation. Therefore, that one may obtain 
eternal salvation, it is not always required that he be incorporated into 
the Church actually as a member, but it is necessary that at least he be 
united to her by desire and longing. 

However, this desire need not always be explicit, as it is in catechu- 
mens; but when a person is involved in invincible ignorance, God accepts 
also an implicit desire, so called because it is included in that good dispo- 
-_ of soul whereby a person wishes his will to be conformed to the will 
of God. 

These things are clearly taught in that dogmatic letter which was 
issued by the Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, on June 29, 1943, On the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. (AAS, Vol. 35, an. 1943, p. 193 ff.). For 
in this letter the Sovereign Pontiff clearly distinguishes between those who 
are actually incorporated into the Church as members, and those who are 
united to the Church only by desire. 

Discussing the members of which the Mystical Body is composed here 
on earth, the same august Pontiff says: “Actually only those are to be 
included as members of the Church who have been baptized and profess 
the true faith, and who have not been so unfortunate as to separate them- 
selves from the unity of the Body, or been excluded by legitimate authority 
for grave faults committed.” 

Toward the end of this same encyclical letter, when most affectionately 
inviting to unity those who do not belong to the body of the Catholic 
Church, he mentions those who “are related to the Mystical Body of the 
Redeemer by « certain unconscious yearning and desire,” and these he by 
no means excludes from eternal salvation, but on the other hand states 
that they are in a condition “in which they canriot be sure of their salva- 
tion” since “they still remain deprived of those many heavenly gifts and 
ge gee can only be enjoyed in the Catholic Church” (AAS, loc. 
cit., Z 

With these wise words he reproves both those who exclude from eternal 
salvation all united to the Church only by implicit desire, and those who 
falsely assert that men can be saved equally well in every religion (cf. Pope 
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Piux IX, Allocution Singulari quadam, in Denzinger, nn. 1641, ff—also 
Pope Piux IX in the encyclical letter, Quanto conficiamur moerore, in Den- 
zinger, n. 1677). 

But it must not be thought that any kind of desire of entering the Church 
suffices that one may be saved. It is necessary that the desire by which one 
is related to the Church be animated by perfect charity. Nor can an implicit 
desire produce its effect, unless a person has supernatural faith: “For he 
who comes to God must believe that God exists and is a rewarder of those 
who seek Him.” (Hebrews, 11:6). The Council of Trent declares (Session 
VI, chap. 8): “Faith is the beginning of man’s salvation, the foundation 
and root of all justification, without which it is impossible to please God 
and attain to the fellowship of His children.” (Denzinger, n. 801). 

From what has been said it is evident that those things which are pro- 
posed in the periodical From the Housetops, fascicle 3, as the genuine 
teaching of the Catholic Church are far from being such and are very 
harmful both to those within the Church and those without. 

From these declarations which pertain to doctrine certain conclusions 
follow which regard discipline and conduct, and which cannot be unknown 
to those who vigorously defend the necessity by which all are bound of 
belonging to the true Church and of submitting to the authority of the 
Roman Pontiff and of the Bishops “whom the Holy Ghost has placed . . . 
to rule the Church.” (Acts, 20:28). 

Hence, one cannot understand hew the St. Benedict Center can con- 
sistently claim to be a Catholic school and wish to be accounted such, and 
yet not conform to the prescriptions of Canons 1381 and 1382 of the Code 
of Canon Law, and continue to exist as a source of discord and rebellion 
against ecclesiastical authority and as a source of the disturbance of many 
consciences. ; 

Furthermore, it is beyond understanding how a member of a religious 
institute, namely Father Feeney, presents himself as a “Defender of the 
Faith,” and at the same time does not hesitate to attack the catechetical 
instruction proposed by lawful authorities, and has not even feared to 
incur grave sanctions threatened by the sacred canons because of his 
serious violations of his duties as a religious, a priest and an ordinary 
member of the Church. 

Finally, it is in no wise to be tolerated that certain Catholics shall 
claim for themselves the right to publish a periodical, for the purpose of 
spreading theological doctrines, without the permission of competent Church 
authority, called the “imprimatur,” which is prescribed by the sacred canons. 

Therefore, let them who in grave peril are ranged against the Church 
seriously bear in mind that after “Rome has spoken” they cannot be ex- 
cused even by reasons of good faith. Certainly, their bond and duty of 
obedience toward the Church is much graver than that of those who as yet 
are related to the Church “only by an unconscious desire.” Let them 
realize that they are children of the Church, lovingly nourished by her 
with the milk of doctrine and the sacraments, and hence, having heard 
the clear voice of their Mother, they cannot be excused from culpable 
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ignorance, and therefore to them apply without any restriction that principle: 
submission to the Catholic Church and to the Sovereign Pontiff is required 
as necessary for salvation. 


In sending this letter, I declare my profound esteem, and remain, 
Your Excellency’s most devoted, 


% F, CarDINAL MARCHETTI-SELVAGGIANI. 
A. OTTAVIANI, Assessor. 





As the Spiritual Shepherd of the Archdiocese of Boston, my heart 
goes out in love to Father Feeney and to those who have been misled 
by false ideas. It is my fervent hope that now. after the Supreme 
Authority of the Church has spoken, Father Feeney and all his fol- 
lowers will prove themselves to be loyal children of the Church and 
of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. 

I invite all the faithful to join with me in this prayer. 


® Ricuarp J. Cusine, 
Archbishop of Boston. 











Beauty of the Faith 


I am a convert to the Roman Catholic faith. Although I felt drawn to it since 
my grandmother, a convert, took me to a Catholic Church in my childhood, and 
while as an adult I went to Mass regularly for many years, I was not taken into 
the Church until about a decade ago. I think a convert gets the great beauty of 
the Roman Catholic faith in many ways more thoroughly than one raised in the 
faith; certainly many of the services stir him more deeply than they stir one born 
and reared in Catholicism. Consequently many of its prayers overwhelm me with 
their beauty, especially those to the Virgin Mary and those of the Rosary. Their 
hold on the human spirit is tremendous, and there would be far less trouble in the 
world today if family prayers and the Family Rosary were observed by all peoples. 
—H. I. Phillips, N. Y. Wortp-TeLecRaAM aNp Sun columnist, in the CATHOLIC 
News, Sept. 20, 1952. 
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Usher, Thomas H.: 
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